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TL  Kids  Harvest  a  Happy  Halloween 


Some  Great  Pumpkins  were  sighted  in  the  Tenderloin  just  before  Halloween,  at  the  Harvest  Festival  sponsored  by  the  Heart  of  the 
City  Farmers  Market.  For  more  Halloween  photos,  see  page  14. 


Homeless  Vets 
Find  Peace, 
Shelter  in  TL 

by  William  Kisliuk 

Mel  had  seen  good  and  bad  times 
before  he  got  to  the  Tenderloin. 
After  a  Navy  tour  of  duty  in 
Vietnam,  he  landed  a  good  job  at  the  air- 
craft station  in  Alameda  and  felt  life  was 
treating  him  well. 

Years  later,  a  lifestyle  that  included 
drinking  and  gambling  caught  up  with 
him.  He  found  himself  sleeping  by  the 


grating  at  BART  stations,  broke,  home- 
less, and  jobless. 

"I  went  from  being  on  top  of  the 
world  to  being  way  down  there,"  he 
said.  "But  I've  been  given  a  second 
chance,  and  I'm  taking  advantage  of  it. 
I've  gotten  a  full-time  job  in  a  cafe- 
teria and  stability.  I'm  paying  bills.  I'm 
getting  my  act  together." 

Mel's  second  chance  has  come  in  the 
form  of  an  innovative  new  housing 
program  at  the  Civic  Center  Residence 
on  McAllister  Street  for  homeless 
veterans  who  have  had  adjustment 
problems.  Designed  and  operated  by 
Swords  to  Plowshares,  a  nonprofit 
group  that  offers  support  and  services 
to  veterans,  it  is  a  significant  depart- 
continued  on  page  6 


S.E.  Asians  Press  Congress 
To  Act  on  Refugee  Concerns 


by  Sara  Colm 

After  his  seventh  time  trying  to 
escape  Vietnam  by  boat,  Luu 
Van  had  almost  given  up  hope. 
"I  feel  like  I  had  no  more  soul  left,"  he 
told  members  of  the  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Caucus  on  October  29 
with  the  help  of  an  interpreter.  When 
he  finally  did  succeed  in  escaping,  his 
victory  was  bittersweet — he  had  to 
leave  his  entire  family  behind. 

Luu  Van,  who  resettled  in  the  United 
States  this  past  summer,  was  among 
those  who  told  their  stories  at  a  hearing 
on  Southeast  Asian  refugee  problems 
chaired  by  Rep.  Nancy  Pelosi  (D-San 
Francisco)  at  Hastings  College  of  the 
Law. 


"Efforts  must  be  increased  to  find 
lasting  solutions  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
whose  horizons  are  limited  to  the  peri- 
meter of  refugee  camps,"  said  Pelosi, 
who  said  the  flow  of  refugees  has  in- 
creased dramatically  in  the  last  year. 
"Almost  39,000  asylum  seekers  arrived 
in  camps  throughout  Southeast  Asia  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1988 — a  7  percent 
increase  over  the  entire  year  of  1987. 
Clearly,  the  situaion  is  getting  worse." 

Many  of  the  speakers  at  the  hearing, 
most  of  whom  were  Southeast  Asian 
refugees,  stressed  that  even  though  the 
Vietnam  War  ended  over  a  dozen  years 
ago,  the  factors  creating  an  exodus  as 
continued  on  page  9 


Homelessness 
Report  Offers 
A  Better  Way 

by  Jennifer  Abraham 

The  Coalition  on  Homelessness  has 
issued  a  preliminary  report  criti- 
cizing the  city's  current  "ware- 
housing" of  homeless  people  in  shelters 
and  hotels.  As  an  alternative  they  have 
proposed  a  new  housing  program  to 
provide  homeless  people  with  shelter 
for  up  to  18  months  and  supportive 
services  to  help  them  deal  with  problems 
like  mental  illness,  drug  abuse,  and  un- 
employment. 

For  nearly  a  year,  the  Coalition's 
Transitional  Housing  Committee  Chair 
Gregory  Francis,  along  with  Paul  Boden 
and  Joe  Wilson  of  Hospitality  House, 
all  formerly  homeless  themselves,  have 
been  studying  the  problem  and  have 
come  up  with  a  suggested  housing  model 
they  believe  will  help  the  homeless  make 
the  transition  to  stability  and  indepen- 
dence. 

In  July,  they  issued  a  draft  of  the  re- 
port outlining  how  nonprofit  housing 
development  corporations  (HDCs)  and 
the  city  could  work  together  to  provide 
housing  for  the  homeless  that  would 
include  counseling  and  social  services, 
all  for  about  the  same  cost  to  the  city 
as  its  current  shelter-and-hotel  pro- 
grams. 

According  to  the  report,  the  city's 
Department  of  Social  Services  currently 
continued  on  page  6 


Mentally  111 
Refugee 
Sent  Back 
To  Salvador 

by  Andy  Casler 

There  are  many  people  in  San  Fran- 
cisco who  are  praying  for  the 
safety  of  Luis  Castillo,  a  23-year- 
old  undocumented  Salvadoran  refugee. 
On  October  9,  Luis  (not  his  real  name) 
decided  to  fly  from  San  Francisco  back 
home  to  El  Salvador,  with  his  eventual 
destination  being  Belize. 

Luis,  who  had  a  history  of  mental 
instability,  opted  to  risk  the  persecution 
and  death  possibly  awaiting  him  in  his 
own  country  rather  than  submit  to  the 
tortured  existence  refugee  workers  say 
he  led  in  San  Francisco,  a  declared 
city  of  refuge  for  Salvadoran  refugees. 

Luis'  one-way  ticket  to  El  Salvador 
was  paid  for  by  San  Francisco's  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Services  (CHMS). 

Many  refugee  workers  are  sharply 
critical  of  the  implications  of  CHMS 
assisting  the  return  to  El  Salvador  of  a 
person  in  a  confused  mental  state. 
Reiko  True,  head  of  CHMS,  would  not 
comment  on  this  particular  case  because 
of  issues  of  confidentiality,  but  said 
their  hands  are  frequently  tied  in  regard 
to  serving  refugees  with  illegal  immigra- 
tion status. 

"We  have  a  strong  commitment  to 
the  refugees  but  we  are  very  strapped 
financially,"  True  said.  "When  they're 
seriously  ill,  people  usually  qualify  for 
government  assistance,  but  (illegal) 
refugees  don't. 

"Whenever  we  do  return  patients  to 
their  homes,"  she  added,  "we  weigh 
the  decision  very  carefully." 

But  Dr.  Carment  Carillo  of  CMHS 
told  the  Times:  "In  the  past,  if  there 
were  people  in  positions  of  authority 
who  have  a  commitment  to  the  refugee 
community,  an  alternative  to  this  solu- 
tion would  be  found.  That  is  not  the 
case  now.  His  trip  was,  in  effect, 
suicidal." 

Holbrook  Teter,  a  San  Francisco 
psychologist  who  counsels  refugees 
and  worked  with  Luis  said:  "Sure,  Luis 
made  the  decision  to  return  home — 
but  there  was  no  choice  involved.  On 
the  one  side  he  had  the  trip  home, 
continued  on  page  8 
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ask  the  people     house  log 


by  Ron  Hollada v 

Your  feelings  about  the  new 
Nordstrom  Store? 


Conrado  Cachuela,  61 
Tenderloin  resident 
newspaper  vendor 

"Very  nice,  but  I  can't  I 
afford  it;  the  prices  are 
too  high.  I've  seen  a  j 
pair  of  socks  for  $15." 


Jim  Wilson,  28 
Chessplayer 
"I  think  it's  great  be- 
cause we  play  chess 
here  and  it  just  brings 
us  more  people  to 
play." 


McKinley  Brown,  68 

"Something  new  and 
fascinating  to  people 
probably  too  ex- 
pensive for  me." 


Merlin  Willis,  40 
Tenderloin  resident/ 
Licensed  street 
merchant 

"It's  helping  my  busi- 
ness a  little  bit.  I've 
worked  on  the  Plaza 
for  two  and  a  half 
years  and,  hopefully, 
it  will  bring  a  little 
higher  clientele  to  my 
business. .  Too  expen- 
sive for  me,  though." 


letters 


Shakespeare  Comes  to  the  TL 

Editors, 

We  were  so  pleased  to  see  the  compre- 
hensive article  on  the  Tenderloin  Performing 
Arts  Plan  in  your  October  issue,  and  pleased 
also  to  be  a  part  of  the  area's  theatre  renais- 
sance. The  New  Shakespeare  Company, 
which  has  performed  Shakespeare  in  Golden 
Gate  Park  for  the  past  eighteen  years  and 
has  been  touring  Bay  Area  schools  with  both 
Shakespeare  and  children's  plays,  has  just 
agreed  to  produce  a  season  in  residence  at 
the  YMCA  theatre  on  Golden  Gate  Avenue 
in  the  Tenderloin.  Our  range  of  offerings, 
beginning  in  mid-December,  will  include  full 
staged  performances  of  'The  Wizard  of  Oz," 
Twelfth  Night,"  "Beauty  and  the  Beast" 
and  "Hamlet."  Support  for  the  project  has 
been  enthusiastic,  casting  took  place  over 
the  weekend  of  October  15th  and  drew  sev- 
eral talented  neighborhood  residents:  while 
we  have  long  maintained  our  production 
workshops  and  rehearsal  space  in  the  Ten- 
derloin, we  are  now  looking  forward  to  the 
opportunity  to  become  a  permanent  part  of 
the  community  and  its  arts  activity. 

Thanks  to  the  Tenderloin  Times  for  keep- 
ing us  all  in  touch  with  the  many  facets  of 
life  in  the  Tenderloin. 

Lucinda  Mayo 
Development  Coordinator 
The  New  Shakespeare  Company 

Why  TL  Residents  Should  Support 
a  New  Main  Library 

Editors, 

I  am  writing  to  you  today,  as  1  have  in 
the  past,  about  the  San  Francisco  Public 
Library.  I  realize  that  there  are  many  impor- 
tant issues  that  affect  the  lives  of  the  people 
who  live  in  the  Tenderloin  and  read  the 
Tenderloin  Times.  Having  spent  many  hours 
in  the  Main  Library,  especially  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Room,  I  think  that  the  future  of  the 
library  is  an  issue  of  importance  to  the  peo- 
ple living  in  the  Tenderloin. 

When  the  current  library  was  designed 
in  1917  the  Tenderloin  was  not  a  neighbor- 


by  Robert  Tobin,  Executive  Director 
Central  City  Hospitality  House 


It  was  hard  to  tell  what  was  better: 
being  out  in  the  park  on  a  beautiful 
day  or  NOT  being  inside  working 
on  a  weekday.  Neither,  however  was 
more  important  than  the  way  the  annual 
Hospitality  House  Picnic  reminded  both 
the  providers  and  receivers  of  our  agen- 
cy's services  just  how  much  they  have  in 
common. 

This  event  comes  together  each  year 
like  many  other  House  projects.  A 
couple  of  staff  people  who've  been 
here  a  while  get  drafted,  and  some  new 
arrivals  recruited,  to  organize  the  logis- 
tics of  getting  nearly  two  hundred 
people  half  way  across  town  for  a  day 
of  food,  fun  and  friendship.  With  no 
desks  to  come  between  us  and  no  dis- 
cernable  difference  in  clothing,  both 
staff  and  clients  had  a  chance  to  see 
more  clearly  the  common  ground  we 
share. 

Maybe  it  was  just  the  sunlight  on  the 
baseball  diamond  and  volleyball  courts 
that  made  it  easier  to  see  the  kind  of 
teamwork  necessary  to  make  the  dif- 
ference between  winning  and  losing. 
Maybe  it  was  just  being  out  among 
the  trees  that  provided  the  reminder 
of  how  easy  it  is  to  get  lost  in  the  forest 
of  our  own  preoccupations.  Maybe  it 
was  sharing  the  anxiety  of  whether  we 
all  would  have  enough  to  eat  that  made 
the  meal  truly  satisfying. 


Its  second  annual  Open  House  re- 
cently provided  our  Art  Dept.  with  the 
chance  to  celebrate  its  past  accomplish- 
ments with  those  who  have  helped 
create  the  potential  for  its  future 
successes. 

As  with  all  our  exhibitions,  this 
event  has  the  effect  of  contradicting 
the  general  public's  misperception  of 
the  Tenderloin  as  a  place  devoid  of 
culture  and  creative  talent.  These  events 
focus  attention  directly  on  the  artistic 


achievements  of  neighborhood  residents 
and,  indirectly,  upon  the  staff  which 
makes  that  possible.  Robert  Volbrecht, 
Nelson  Morales,  Allan  Sperl  and  Maya 
Sands  function  as  much  as  role  models 
as  art  instructors,  working  with  Art 
Program  Director  Sharon  Tanenbaum 
to  create  an  oasis  for  those  thirsting  for 
the  opportunity  for  self-expression. 
Michael  Leonard,  the  Program's  Sales 
&  Exhibitions  Coordinator,  has  helped 
to  increase  the  visibility  of  these  artists 
and  the  enthusiasm  for  their  work. 

First-time  visitors  to  the  agency  are 
as  surprised  to  be  greeted  at  our  front 
door  by  an  art  studio,  as  our  staff  are 
comforted  by  the  serenity  it  provides 
to  an  often-hectic  workplace.  The  pro- 
gram serves  as  an  expression  not  only 
of  principles,  but  also  priorities.  The 
transition  from  the  streets  to  self-suffi- 
ciency requires  equal  attention  to  the 
physical  needs  and  creative  spirit  upon 
which  we  all  depend  for  survival. 
Accommodating  the  diversity  of  activities 
and  personalities  necessary  to  maintain 
this  balanced  approach  is  a  constant 
challenge,  yet  central  to  our  agency's 
responsibilities  to  the  heart  of  San 
Francisco. 


Any  community  agency's  effective- 
ness is  best  defined  by  the  degree  to 
which  it  collaborates  with  other  ele- 
ments of  the  community  to  make  possi- 
ble things  that  could  not  be  accom- 
plished alone. 

The  work  of  the  Coalition  on  Home- 
lessness  in  developing  the  vehicle  for  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  this  per- 
vasive issue  is  an  example  of  this  sort 
of  cooperation.  Joe  Wilson  and  Paul 
Boden,  of  our  agency's  Drop-In  Center/ 
Night  Shelter  for  homeless  adults,  and 
Greg  Francis,  of  our  Board  of  Directors 
as  well  as  several  others,  have  worked 
within  this  context  to  produce  a  feasi- 
bility analysis  on  what  everyone  agrees 
to  be  the  next  step  in  the  right  direction: 
transitional  housing.  There  are  effective 
local  models  for  this  work,  including 
Conard  House's  work  with  the  mentally 
ill,   Catholic  Charities'   services  for 
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people  with  AIDS,  Swords  to  Plow- 
shares' work  with  military  veterans, 
and  our  own  program  for  homeless 
youth.  These  projects  demonstrate 
both  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  this  sort  of  approach.  Through  the 
Coalition  on  Homeless,  perhaps  now 
they  will  get  the  recognition  and  support 
they  deserve. 


hood  of  families.  Thus,  the  fact  that  the  Main  1 
Library  was  also  the  Tenderloin  branch  li- 
brary was  not  of  great  importance  to  the 
designers.  The  public  areas  and  Children's 
Rooms  can  no  longer  accommodate  the 
numbers  of  people  who  want  to  participate 
in  library  programs.  The  conceptual  design 
for  a  New  Main  Library  includes  a  Children's 
Room  twice  the  size  of  the  current  space. 
New  programs  for  seniors  and  more  meeting 
rooms  for  community  use  are  two  addi- 
tional features  which  will  directly  affect 
Tenderloin  residents. 

On  November  8  Proposition  A  on  the 
San  Francisco  ballot  will  determine  if  a  New 
Main  Library  will.be  constructed.  We  urge 
the  Tenderloin  Times  to  write  about  this 


try  has  placed  a  competing  measure.  Pro- 
position 106.  on  the  ballot. 

Proposition  106  is  designed  to  prevent 
persons  who  cannot  afford  a  lawyer  from 
obtaining  one  through  a  contingency  fee 
agreement.  While  the  multimillion  dollars 
ad  campaign  for  the  measure  focuses  on  the 
need  to  limit  attorney  "greed,"  the  only 
attorneys  affected  by  the  measure  are  those 
representing  victims.  The  measure  permits 
insurance  companies  to  pay  their  attorneys 
an  unlimited  amount  of  fees  to  ensure  that 
victims  of  wrong  doing  do  not  receive  fair 
compensation  for  their  injuries. 

Don't  be  deceived!  Vote  yes  on  Proposi- 
tion 100  and  No  on  Proposition  106. 

Randy  Shaw 


issue. 


Pat  Schultz     New  Library  a  Waste  of  Money 


A  Word  on  Insurance  Props 

Editors, 

The  November  ballot  includes  several 
initiatives  regarding  auto  insurance.  Since 
many  Tenderloin  residents  do  not  own  a 
car,  such  persons  may  erroneously  believe 
that  these  measures  do  not  affect  them. 
There  are  two  insurance  related  measures, 
however,  which  will  dramatically  impact 
all  low  and  moderate  income  persons. 

Proposition  100  is  a  critical  measure  which 
is  sponsored  by  numerous  consumer  groups 
and  Attorney  General  John  Van  de  Kamp. 
It  is  also  supported  by  tenant  advocates 
throughout  the  state.  Proposition  100  will 
reduce  auto  insurance  rates,  but,  more  im- 
portantly, will  ensure  that  victims  of  inten- 
tional or  negligent  wrong  doing  will  be  able 
to  obtain  an  attorney  through  a  contingency 
fee  agreement.  The  initiative  also  ensures 
that  victims  of  wrong  doing  can  sue  in- 
surance companies  who  fail  to  deal  in  good 
faith  in  settling  claims. 

Because  Proposition  100  safeguards  the 
right  of  low-income  persons  to  the  best  rep- 
resentation available,  insurance  companies, 
who  seek  to  avoid  paying  claims  made  by 
the  poor  and  unsophisticated,  are  spending 
millions  of  dollars  to  defeat  Proposition  100. 
Not  content  to  defeat  Proposition  100  through 
deceptive  advertising,  the  insurance  indus- 


Editors, 

San  Francisco  is  $180  million  in  debt  and 
facing  many  problems.  Yet,  the  taxpayers 
are  being  asked  to  pony  up  $180  million 


(including  interest)  for  a  huge,  new  "state- 
of-the-art"  main  library. 

Unfortunately,  it  would  be  more  empire- 
building  than  a  needed  library  building. 
In  1985,  it  was  a  300,000  sq.  ft.  building, 
costing  $45  million.  By  1988,  it  had  grown 
to  442,500  sq.  ft.,  costing  $120  million!  Not 
even  the  Board  of  Supervisors  could  abide 
such  extravagance  and  reduced  it  to  404,450 
sq.  ft. — still  one  of  the  largest  public  libraries 
in  the  country. 

There  is  no  need  to  abandon  the  existing 
building.  When  built,  one-third  of  the  site 
was  left  for  future  expansion.  With  today's 
more  efficient  use  of  space,  the  existing 
library's  useable  area  could  be  doubled  by  a 
155,000  sq.  ft.  addition. 

Updated  and  greatly  expanded,  the  fine 
old  building  could  provide  the  large,  modern 
library  needed.  And  the  many  millions  saved 
could  be  used  for  other  needed  projects- 
including  branch  libraries. 

William  Dick 
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Tenderloin  Times  November  Ballot  Recommendations 


YES  on  A:  Library  Bonds 

Venerable  and  classic  as  it  is,  the  San 
Francisco  Main  Library  is  bursting  at 
the  seams  and  not  up  to  modern  safety 
standards. 

If  Prop  A  passes,  the  city  could  build 
a  brand  new  library  at  Civic  Center, 
upgrade  the  other  26  neighborhood 
branches  to  meet  safety  standards,  and 
computerize  the  library's  system-wide 
catalog. 

But  the  current  Main  Library  building 
would  not  be  torn  down.  Instead,  it 
would  be  the  new  home  of  the  Asian 
Art  Museum.  Yes  on  Prop  A  means  the 
city  keeps  a  historic  building  while 
building  a  new  library. 

YES  on  E:  Park  and  Open 
Space  Fund 

Time  is  running  out  for  the  Park 
and  Open  Space  Fund  due  to  expire 
in  1990.  It's  done  a  lot  for  the  city, 
and  the  Tenderloin  in  particular.  The 
Park  and  Qpen  Space  Fund  provided 
the  money  to  build  the  Tenderloin's 
two  existing  parks,  as  well  as  funding 
after-school  recreation  programs.  And 
now,  it  has  set  aside  some  money  to 
build  a  proposed  playground  at  Hyde 
and  Ellis. 

Prop  E  would  renew  the  Fund,  which 
is  crucial  to  the  building  of  new  parks 
and  maintenance  of  existing  ones.  If 
it  is  not  passed,  these  worthwhile  pro- 
jects will  *  *  left  to  the  whims  of  an 
already  overburdened  Rec  and  Park 
budget  and  the  shortages  in  the  very 
tight  city  budget.  Vote  YES  on  E! 

No  on  O:  Two-Term  Limit 
for  Supervisors 

Prop  O  was  launched  by  conservative 
realtor  and  former  supervisor  John 
Barbagelata.  It  would  prevent  anyone 
who  has  served  two  consecutive  terms 
on  the  Board  of  Supervisors  from 
serving  again  until  four  years  later . 

But  this  measure  is  more  than  a 
simple  two-term  limit.  It  is  a  blatant 
attempt  to  unseat  the  current  Board  of 
Supervisors— effectively  recalling  the 
entire  Board  except  Gonzales  and  Hsieh. 
If  you  believe,  as  we  do,  that  polit- 
ical differences  with  the  current  Board 
of  Supervisors  should  be  resolved 
through  the  elective  process,  and  not 
through  a  mass  recall,  vote  No  on 
Prop  O. 

No  on  R  and  S:  Missouri 
Homeporting 

The  Tenderloin  Times  is  not  in  sup- 
port of  either  proposition  that  would 
allow  the  homeporting  of  the  U.S.S. 
Missouri  at  Hunter's  Point — regardless 
of  who  pays  the  costs. 

Prop  S  would  require  the  city  to 
honor  the  non-binding  Memorandum 
of  Understanding  between  the  city  and 
the  Navy  to  homeport  the  Missouri 
and  commit  the  city  to  appropriate 
$2  million  to  develop  Hunters  Point 
for  the  Navy. 

Prop  R,  put  on  the  ballot  by  Mayor 
Agnos  as  a  last-minute  alternative  to 
Prop  S,  would  make  the  Navy  bear 
all  the  costs  of  homeporting  and  require 
that  351  jobs  be  guaranteed  to  San  Fran- 
ciscans. Opponents  of  R  say  that  it  is 
a  cynical  plan  by  Agnos  to  defeat  the 
Missouri,  without  actually  coming  out 
against  it,  because  federal  law  requires 
host  cities  to  fund  part  of  homeporting 
costs. 

Regardless  of  who  foots  the  bill, 
homeporting  the  Missouri  is  bad  for 
San  Francisco  and  bad  for  Hunters 
Point.  San  Francisco  voters  have  al- 
ready expressed  their  wishes  that  the 
city  be  a  nuclear-free  zone.  Home- 
porting  of  a  battleship  which  is  part  of 
a  flotilla  of  at  least  a  dozen  ships— at 
least  one  of  which  is  sure  to  be  nuclear- 
armed — would  increase  the  militariza- 
tion of  the  bay  and  the  likelihood  of 
nuclear  accidents. 

The  claim  by  Missouri  proponents 
that  it  will  bring  jobs  and  economic 
prosperity  to  the  city  is  questionaable. 


The  Missouri  would  eliminate  some 
580  existing  ship  repair,  artistic  and 
small  business  jobs.  And  Navy  spouses, 
not  San  Francisco  residents,  would  have 
first  crack  at  any  civilian  jobs  generated 
by  the  homeporting. 

The  crucial  decision  before  the  voters 
is  whether  our  economic  growth  and 
development  should  be  dependent  upon 
Navy  policies  and  decisions,  or  on  our 
own  city's  efforts  to  direct  private  in- 
vestment to  Hunters  Point.  The  Navy's 
disregard  for  local  concerns  is  a  matter 
of  record:  nine  sites  at  Hunters  Point 
are  contaminated  by  toxic  waste  from 
cleaning  ships  exposed  to  radiation;  two 
aircraft  carriers  have  left  the  Bay  Area 
because  of  high  labor  costs  and  bid 
procedure  technicalities;  Navy  housing 
in  the  Bay  Area  is  being  built  by  an 
out-of-state  company  using  non-union 
labor;  and  the  Navy  wants  to  build  its 
own  ship-repair  facility  rather  than  use 
the  existing  ones  at  Hunters  Point. 

Homeporting  is  as  much  an  economic 
gamble  as  playing  the  roulette  wheel. 
The  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
has  been  declared  legally  non-binding 
by  the  courts,  allowing  the  Navy  to 
make  promises  it  doesn't  have  to  keep. 
A  new  Congress  and  administration 
may  agree  with  a  federal  G.A.O.  study 
that  calls  the  entire  homeporting  con- 
cept militarily  and  financially  unsound 
and  decide  to  withdraw  federal  funding. 
Financial  studies  about  the  city's  return 
on  its  investment  are  as  murky  as 
the  fog  over  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  decision  before  San  Francisco 
is  whether  economic  growth  is  best 
gained  by  a  questionable  military  invest- 
ment accountable  only  to  federal  con- 
cerns or  through  a  local  effort  to  deve- 
lop and  direct  our  own  growth. 

The  city  should  empower  itself  and 
honor  its  citizens'  wishes  to  be  nuclear- 
free  by  sinking  the  Missouri  homeport- 
ing. Vote  No  on  Propositions  S  and  R. 

YES  on  U:  Vacancy  Rent 
Control 

Why  does  San  Francisco  need  rent 
controls  on  vacant  apartments?  Isn't 
the  existing  rent  ordinance  enacted  in 
1979  enough  protection  for  tenants? 
Not  when  rents  on  vacant  units  in  the 
Tenderloin  have  more  than  doubled 
during  the  last  ten  years,  as  a  Tender- 
loin Times  study  recently  showed  (see 
TLT,  Sept.  '88).  Absence  of  limits  on 
rent  increases  on  vacant  units  during 
the  last  decade  has  caused  rents  to  sky- 
rocket, forcing  out  the  low-income  and 
ethnic  communities  that  make  our 
neighborhood  so  vibrant. 

Prop  U  would  limit  rent  increases 
on  vacant  units  to  4  to  7  percent,  de- 
pending on  inflation,  and  remove  land- 
lords' incentives  to  evict  people  in  order 
to  raise  rents.  It  would  not  turn  San 
Francisco  into  another  run  down  "South 
Bronx"  because  it  rewards  landlords 
who  maintain  their  buildings  by  allow- 
ing them  to  pass  through  to  tenants 
costs  of  legitimate  repairs.  At  the  same 
time,  slumlords  whose  buildings  are 
not  up  to  code  would  be  prohibited 
from  taking  rent  increases. 

Join  the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition,  the  S.F.  Tenants  Union  and 
the  S.F.  Housing  and  Tenants  Council 
in  voting  Yes  on  U. 

Yes  on  Z:  Hetch  Hetchy 
Power  Contracts 

Proposition  Z  charges  that  city 
contracts  with  P.G.  &  E.  violate  the 
Raker  Act  by  granting  Hetch  Hetchy 
power  rights  to  P.G.  &  E.,  costing  the 
city  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  Prop  Z 
would  direct  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
to  terminate  any  such  contacts  and 
arrange  for  full  implementation  of  the 
city's  right  to  Hetch  Hetchy  power. 

The  1913  Raker  Act  stipulated  that 
the  power  from  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Dam 
be  used  for  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
and  not  for  private  interests.  Instead, 
the  Civil  Grand  Jury  has  found  that 
P.G.  &  E.  has  been  making  a  profit 
at  the  city's  expense.  San  Francisco  is 
losing  $73  million  a  year  by  selling  the 


majority  of  the  power  for  less  than  half 
its  value  outside  of  San  Francisco  and 
paying  P.G.  &  E.  for  unnecessary 
services. 

Opponents  of  Prop  Z  say  the  city 
would  lose  at  least  $28  million  a  year 
by  the  termination  of  contracts  by 
which  power  is  sold  to  Turlock  and 
Modesto.  But  the  city's  own  budget 
analyst,  Harvey  Rose,  has  said  that 
San  Francisco  is  selling  the  power  for 
less  than  half  of  what  it's  worth,  a  loss 
of  $53  million  a  year. 

The  Grand  Jury  stated  the  city  could 
possibly  be  making  more  money  by 
charging  higher  rates  for  power  sold 
outside  the  city  or  by  creating  its  own 
utility  company.  While  Prop  Z  does 
not  address  specific  issues,  such  as 
what  the  cost  of  transporting  the  pow- 
er to  the  city  and  within  the  city  would 
be  if  San  Francisco  municipalized  its 
utilities,  Prop  Z  is  the  first  step  to 
taking  Hetch  Hetchy  power  back  for 
use  by  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco. 
For  these  reasons,  we  urge  a  YES  vote 
on  Prop  Z. 

No  on  Prop  96:  AIDS 
Testing 

This  measure  would  allow  courts  to 
order  AIDS  testing  for  any  juvenile  or 
adult  charged  with  certain  sex  offenses 
or  with  assaulting  or  interfering  with 
a  police  officer,  firefighter,  or  emer- 
gency medical  personnel.  These  results 
would  be  given  to  the  alleged  victim  of 
the  assault,  to  the  accused,  and  to  the 
prison  or  juvenile  detention  officials  in 
charge  of  the  accused.  Essentially,  once 
arrested,  and  not  yet  convicted  of  the 
above  crimes,  the  accused  would  lose 
the  right  of  medical  privacy. 

Current  laws  prohibit  forced  testing 
for  HIV  (human  immunodeficiency 
virus,  which  causes  AIDS)  and  keep 
HIV  test  results  confidential.  This 
proposition  would  encourage  irrational 
fears  that  AIDS  is  spread  through 
certain  crimes  or  by  casual  sexual 
contact. 

Why  should  someone  accused  of  a 
crime  but  not  yet  convicted  or  acquitted 
lose  their  right  to  privacy  while  every- 
one else  retains  it?  This  is  hardly  fair. 
It  opens  up  the  possibility  for  panicky 
guards  and  inmates  to  treat  an  AIDS 
patient  even  worse  than  everyone  else 

:arcerated.  Vote  No  on  Prop  96. 

Yes  on  Prop  95:  Hunger  and 
Homelessness  Funding 

This  proposition  may  not  be  what  it's 
cracked  up  to  be:  in  theory,  it  would 
create  a  special  fund  to  provide  emer- 
gency and  transitional  services  for  the 
hungry  and  homeless,  as  well  as  for 
some  low-income  housing. 

The  questions  arise  when  we  look  at 
where  the  money  for  this  fund  is  sup- 
posed to  come  from.  It  is  to  be  collected 
from  new  fines  for  the  violation  of  exist- 
ing laws  governing  housing  and  food 
preparation. 

The  measure,  however,  does  not 
state  how  much  the  fines  would  be  and 
leaves  it  to  cities  and  counties  to  decide 
how  many  fines  are  to  be  charged. 

In  short,  it  sounds  like  a  neat  idea, 
but  no  one  really  knows  how  efficient- 
ly these  fines  can  be  collected,  and 
whether  the  costs  of  collecting  them 
may  exceed  the  amount  collected.  It 
may  be  of  some  help  to  the  homeless, 
so  we  recommend  voting  for  it,  but 
we're  not  holding  our  breath  that  this 
measure  will  solve  the  problems  of  the 
homeless  and  hungry  whose  numbers 
are  increasing  every  day. 

Yes  on  Prop  84:  Housing 
and  Homeless  Bond  Act 
of  1988 

Now  here  is  a  proposal  we  can  really 
get  behind.  It  would  make  $300  million 
available  (through  a  bond  issue)  to  pro- 
vide emergency  shelters  and  transition- 
al housing  for  the  homeless,  create  new 
rental  housing  for  low-income  people. 


especially  the  elderly,  disabled  and 
farmworkers,  rehabilitate  older  hous- 
ing stock,  and  help  first-time  home 
buyers. 

This  measure  has  already  been  passed 
by  overwhelming  majorities  in  the 
California  Assembly  and  Senate,  and 
deservedly  so.  It  attacks  the  problem 
of  homelessness  not  only  at  its  obvious 
stage— when  people  are  out  on  the 
street  with  nowhere  to  turn— but  also 
at  its  source:  the  lack  of  inexpensive 
housing.  Vote  Yes  on  Prop  84.  Vote 
Yes  to  help  the  homeless  and  prevent 
others  from  becoming  homeless. 

Yes  on  Prop  98:  School 
Funding 

With  overcrowded  classrooms,  high 
dropout  rates,  and  generally  poor  per- 
formance levels,  California  public 
schools  are  in  trouble.  But  the  old 
adage  has  proven  true:  you  get  what 
you  pay  for.  Compared  with  other' 
states,  California  ranks  very  low  in 
amount  of  money  spent  on  each 
student. 

Prop  98  would  make  more  state 
funding  available  to  schools,  instead 
of  handing  back  a  small  amount  of 
money  (about  $50  each  last  year)  to 
taxpayers.  It  would  also  create  "school 
report  cards"  which  would  inform  the 
public  on  how  well  the  schools  are 
serving  our  children. 

Join  the  California  Teachers  Associ- 
ation and  the  PTA  in  voting  Yes  on 
Prop  98. 

No  on  Prop  102:  Reporting 
Exposure  to  AIDS  Virus 

Californians  are  understandably  con- 
cerned about  this  terrible  disease.  But 
because  this  proposition  panders  to  panic 
and  irrational  thinking,  it  carries  with 
it  the  danger  of  creating  a  "witch-hunt" 
the  likes  of  which  we  have  not  seen  since 
the  McCarthy  Era  of  the  50s. 

Public  health  officials  already  have 
broad  powers  to  inform  people  at  risk 
from  AIDS;  this  proposition  carries 
mandatory  reporting  measures  to  a 
dangerous  extreme. 

Because  it  requires  medical  personnel 
and  others  to  report  to  health  officers, 
spouses  and  others  the  names  of  people 
who  are  infected  or  whom  they  "have 
reasonable  cause  to  believe"  to  have 
been  infected  with  the  AIDS  virus,  it 
sets  up  an  atmosphere  of  fear  in  which 
anyone  could  ruin  another's  reputation 
or  destroy  their  privacy. 

Confidentiality  of  HIV-infected  people 
would  be  erased  by  the  measure,  which 
removes  medical  personnel  from  lia- 
bility for  releasing  someone's  test  infor- 
mation. In  fact,  it  would  make  it  a  mis- 
demeanor for  medical  personnel  not  to 
report  the  names  of  people  who  have 
tested  positive  for  the  virus,  creating 
serious  ethical  dilemmas  for  doctors, 
nurses  and  others. 

Also,  by  destroying  the  confidentiality 
of  the  doctor-patient  relationship  and 
eliminating  the  privacy  of  medical 
records  of  people  infected,  this  measure 
would  scare  people  away  from  being 
tested.  This  is  an  extremely  dangerous 
development  because  it  increases  the 
likelihood  that  people  could  unknow- 
ingly spread  the  disease. 

Another  danger  of  this  proposition 
is  the  economic  discrimination  against 
AIDS  patients  that  would  result  be- 
cause it  would  allow  AIDS  tests  to  be 
used  to  determine  insurance  coverage. 
In  addition,  employers  would  be  al- 
lowed to  require  HIV  testing  of  current 
or  prospective  employees. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  because  it 
would  cost  millions  of  dollars  to  put 
all  these  reporting  mechanisms  into 
place,  we  strongly  urge  you  to  vote 
No  on  Prop  102. 
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compiled  by  Ester  Wanning 

New  Health  Guides  for  Seniors 

San  Francisco's  Department  of  Health 
has  published  a  new  brochure  listing 
all  their  publications  for  seniors.  These 
include  "For  Seniors  Only:  A  Guide  to 
Using  Drugs  in  the  Later  Years," 
"Seniors  Guide  to  Using  Over-the- 
Counter  Medications  and  Chinese 
Remedies,''  medication  fact  sheets,  per- 
sonal medication  record  sheets,  and 
others.  To  receive  this  comprehensive 
listing,  call  558-3767,  or  write  SRx 
Regional  Program,  1182  Market  Street, 
#204,  San  Francisco,  CA  94101. 

Social  Security  Office  Moves 

The  Social  Security  Office,  formerly 
at  1355  Sutter  Street,  has  moved  to 
10  United  Nations  Plaza,  Fifth  Floor 
(across  from  Seventh  and  Market  and 
above  Carl's  Jr.)  and  is  now  known  as 
the  "Gvic  Center  Social  Security  Office." 

Goodhearted  Holidays 

For  those  determined  to  enjoy  holiday 
delectables  and  at  the  same  time  not 
murder  themselves  with  calories,  fat, 
and  cholesterol,  the  American  Heart 
Association  has  developed  a  recipe 
booklet,  "Holiday  a  la  Heart."  It's 
got  deviled  eggs,  stuffed  mushrooms, 
turkey  breast,  raisin-spice  pudding, 
and  more,  all  without  butter,  egg  yolks, 
or  excess  sugar.  For  a  free  copy,  send 
a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  to 
the  American  Heart  Association,  San 
Francisco  Chapter,  120  Montgomery 
Street,  Suite  1650,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94104,  or  call  433-2273. 

Tenants  Say  No  To  People 
With  AIDS 

Citing  fears  over  possible  exposure 
to  the  AIDS  virus,  tenants  of  Civic 
Center  Residence,  44  McAllister  Street, 
a  building  owned  and  managed  by 
Tenderloin  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Corporation  (TNDC),  voted  42-17 
in  a  secret  ballot  cast  on  Halloween 
night  to  oppose  a  plan  by  TNDC  to 
rent  five  rooms  to  a  city-sponsored 
program  that  houses  homeless  people 
with  AIDS.  The  vote  followed  a  pres- 
entation by  an  educator  from  the  San 
Francisco  AIDS  Foundation  and  lengthy 
discussion  among  members  of  the 
tenant's  association.  Some  tenants 
expressed  concern  that  TNDC  manage- 
ment would  ignore  the  majority  vote 
and  move  to  implement  the  program 
against  tenant's  wishes. 

Five  Years  of  Friendship 

Five  years  have  now  passed  since  the 
the  Friendship  Center  opened  its  doors 


to  seniors  and  disabled  adults,  and  so 
it's  time  to  remind  Tenderloin  residents 
of  its  irreplaceable  services— a  changing 
menu  of  good  low-cost  food,  a  library, 
a  piano,  an  exercycle,  card  games, 
bingo,  social  workers,  and  a  calendar 
of  speakers  and  activities.  The  Friend- 
ship Center,  711  Eddy  Street  between 
Van  Ness  and  Polk,  is  largely  staffed 
by  senior  volunteers  from  the  neigh- 
borhood and  is  open  Monday  through 
Friday  from  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.;  on 
Saturdays  a  cold  lunch  is  served  at  noon. 


The  Senior  Escort  Program  regularly 
sponsors  workshops  for  older  adults 
interested  in  learning  crime  prevention 
measures,  such  as  traveling  in  groups 
during  daylight  hours  and  properly 
carrying  purses  and  wallets  to  prevent 
theft. 


Bishop  Tutu  and  the  Holocaust 

A  photographic  collage  entitled 
"Bishop  Tutu  and  the  Holocaust"  by 
Tenderloin  Times'  staff  photographer 


Seniors  marched  against  crime  in  Boeddeker  Park  last  month 


Seniors  March  Against  Crime 

More  than  160  senior  citizens  gath- 
ered in  the  Tenderloin  and  Mission 
neighborhoods  on  October  21  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  crimes  against 
them  are  on  the  rise  and  that  they  want 
to  play  a  positive  role  in  decreasing  the 
crime  rate. 

A  spirited  group  of  80  seniors  marched 
around  Boeddeker  Park  carrying  ban- 
ners and  placards  reading  The  Streets 
Belong  to  Seniors  Too"  and  "I'm  Tired 
of  Living  in  Fear."  Another  80  elderly 
residents  from  the  Mission  paraded 
near  the  24th  Street  BART  station  with 
similar  messages. 

The  marches  were  part  of  a  "Senior 
Safewalk  Day"  sponsored  by  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department's  Senior 
Escort  Program.  The  program  accom- 
panies older  adults  living  in  high-crime 
neighborhoods  to  their  doctor  appoint- 
ments, to  shopping  areas  and  other 
necessities. 

Police  statistics  show  that  in  the 
Tenderloin  from  January  through 
August  of  this  year,  1,431  seniors  were 
assaulted,  53  seniors  had  their  purses 
snatched,  513  were  robbed,  and  159 
were  pickpocketed. 

"We  seniors  want  to  feel  safe  in  our 
own  neighborhoods,"  said  Muriel 
Nissala,  80. 


Lance  Woodruff  was  selected  by  the  San 
Francisco  Organizing  Project  for  pre- 
sentation at  their  delegate  assembly  on 
October  23  at  the  Central  YMCA. 

"I  chose  an  image  of  Bishop  Desmond 
Tutu  to  represent  peacemakers  in 
our  city  and  around  the  world,  peace- 
makers who  face  daily  challenges,  large 
and  small,  that  erode  humanity,"  said 
Woodruff,  a  former  Vietnam  corre- 
spondent. "Linking  Bishop  Tutu  with 
George  Segal's  Holocaust  Memorial  is 
a  way  of  demonstrating  the  unity  of  all 
people,  and  that  a  wound  in  any  part 
of  the  body  of  humanity  is  a  wound  on 
us  all." 

Shakespeare  in  the  Tenderloin 

Neighborhood  residents  will  not 
have  to  travel  far  to  see  great  theater 
when  The  New  Shakespeare  Company 
starts  performing  this  winter  at  the 
Central  YMCA  at  Golden  Gate  and 
Leavenworth. 

This  repertory  company  will  in- 
augurate their  first  season  at  the  YMCA 
with  'Twelfth  Night"  and  "Hamlet." 
Performances  for  the  public  will  be  held 


on  weekends;  one  weekday  morning 
each  week  the  company  will  play  to 
middle  and  high  school  students.  On 
Saturday  afternoons,  the  company  will 
present  a  children's  play,  starting  this 
season  with  "The  Wizard  of  Oz"  and 
The  Beauty  and  the  Beast."  Children's 
admission  will  be  a  dollar  for  those 
who  can  afford  it,  and  free  for  those 
who  can't.  Stay  tuned  for  exact  dates. 

Seniors  Get  Flu  Shots  for  a  Buck 

Flu  season  is  just  around  the  corner, 
and  seniors  can  get  flu  shots  for  $1  be- 
tween November  21  and  December  30 
at  the  Tom  Waddell  Clinic,  50  Ivy 
Street. 

Dr.  David  Werdegar,  director  of 
health  for  the  San  Francisco  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  said  he  would  like  to 
see  "every  San  Francisco  senior  pro- 
tected against  the  flu  this  year." 

The  shots  fight  Taiwan,  Sichuan,  and 
Victoria-related  flu  viruses,  which  are 
expected  to  predominate  in  the 
coming  flu  season. 

People  55  and  older  should  get  flu 
shots,  the  health  department  recom- 
mends, because  they  have  less  resist- 
ance to  the  flu  than  younger  people. 

A  word  of  caution,  however:  seniors 
who  have  egg  allergies,  who  have  had 
problems  with  shots  before,  or  who 
are  ill  with  anything  more  serious 
than  a  cold  should  postpone  shots. 
Pregnant  women  should  check  with 
their  doctor  before  thinking  about 
flu  shots. 
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Happy  Birthday, 
Safehouse! 


Police  Chief  Frank  Jordan  helps  Flora 
|  Harvey  cut  a  cake  celebrating  the  Sixth 
Anniversary  of  the  Safehouse  project, 
where  local  businesses  display  a  sign 
that  indicates  their  willingness  to  dial 
911  for  people  needing  emergency 
assistance.  "Safehouse  is  a  sign,  but 
it's  more  than  that,"  said  Safehouse 
volunteer  James  Osborne.  "It's  a  pro- 
ject, it's  people  saying  that  they  care." 

Tenderloin  patrolman  Kevin  Dillon 
attested  to  the  project's  success.  "We've 
seen  the  Tenderloin  change,"  he  said. 
"It  reminds  merchants  of  their  responsi- 
bility to  the  community;  it  reminds 
them  they  are  part  of  the  community." 

Certificates  of  appreciation  were 
awarded  to  participating  merchants  at 
the  celebration. 

—Jose  Tacal 
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Supe  Candidates 
On  Rent  Control, 
Hotel  Conversion 

by  Jennifer  Abraham 

Only  one  incumbent  San  Francisco 
supervisor  seeking  re-election, 
Willie  Kennedy,  decided  to 
attend  a  candidates'  forum  sponsored 
by  the  Community  Housing  Network 
at  the  Dorothy  Day  Community  Center. 

At  the  forum,  held  Saturday,  October 
8,  incumbents  and  non-incumbents 
were  invited  to  answer  20  questions  on 
residential  rent  control,  tenants'  rights, 
and  the  creation  of  affordable  housing; 
and  to  field  questions  from  the  audience. 

Brad  Paul,  a  CHN  member,  said 
many  housing  activists  felt  the  super- 
visor no-shows  revealed  "a  lack  of 
respect"  for  housing  and  homeless  issues. 

Five  incumbents  are  seeking  re- 
election and  are  expected  to  win  in  the 
November  election.  Retiring  Supervisor 
John  Molinari,  who  ran  unsuccess- 
fully for  mayor,  is  not  seeking  re-elec- 
tion, leaving  one  spot  guaranteed  for  a 
non-incumbent. 

Of  the  19  non-incumbent  challengers, 
CHN  invited  seven  based  on  who  they 
believe  have  the  best  chances  of  winning. 
Six  non-incumbents  attended  the  event: 
Angela  Alioto,  Mark  Buell,  Terence 
Hallinan,  Michael  Hardeman,  Bruce 
Lilienthal,  and  Pat  Norman. 

In  response  to  CHN's  questionnaire, 
all  of  the  candidates  said  they  would 
support  an  extension  of  the  stay  in  the 
homeless  hotel  system  to  28  days,  the 
creation  of  two  seats  on  the  Social 
Service  Commission  for  the  homeless 
and  General  Assistance  population, 
and  legislation  to  prevent  conversions 
of  apartments  to  executive  suites. 

Candidates  differed  on  issues  like 
vacancy  control — meaning  the  control 
of  rent  increases  when  apartments  are 
vacated.  Lilienthal  and  Buell  do  not 
support  vacancy  control.  Kennedy  said 


Supervisorial  hopefuls  who  attended  CHN's  candidates'  forum  were  (left  to  right):  Pat  Norman,  Terence  Hallinan,  Bruce  Lilienthal 
Michael  Hardeman,  Mark  Buell  and  Angela  Alioto. 


she  favored  rent  control,  but  not  in  the 
form  of  Proposition  U,  which  allows 
a  4  to  7  percent  rent  increase  upon 
vacancy.  She  favors  a  proposed  ordi- 
nance by  Supervisor  Harry  Britt,  which 
allows  for  a  14  percent  increase 
upon  vacancy.  Hallinan  and  Norman 
also  said  they  would  support  Britt's 
ordinance  if  elected. 

When  asked  whether  they  supported 
including  more  units  under  rent  control 
in  owner-occupied  buildings  of  four 
units  or  less,  Norman,  Buell,  and 
Lilienthal  said  no. 

All  the  candidates  except  Pat  Norman 
opposed  Proposition  U.  David  Dower, 
an  area  coordinator  of  the  "U"  campaign 
and  staff  person  at  Old  St.  Mary's 
Housing  Committee,  said  politicians 
are  finding  Proposition  U  difficult  to 
support  because  of  its  complicated  his- 
tory. Prop  U  was  created  during  a  time 
when  housing  activists  were  split  on 
whether  to  obtain  vacancy  control 
through  a  ballot  initiative  or  through 
a  Board  of  Supervisors  ordinance.  The 
result.  Dower  said,  is  that  politicians 
endorsed  the  Britt  initiative  while  de- 
nouncing Prop  U.  The  Britt  initiative 
has  not  been  able  to  win  majority 
support  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
Paui,  a  CHN  member,  does  not  support 


Prop  U  is  good  for  San  Francisco! 


Prop  U  closes  the  major  loophole  in  our  rent  law 

Prop  U  will  cost  the  City  little,  if  anything 

Prop  U  limits  economic  incentives  to  evict 

Prop  U  curbs  speculation 

Prop  U  provides  incentives  for  landlords  to  repair 
and  maintain  their  property 

Prop  U  is  a  moderate  proposal 

Prop  U  is  fair  to  both  landlords  and  renters 


Prop  U  is  endorsed  by: 

SF  Democratic  Party  County  Central  Committee 
SF  Chapter  National  Organization  for  Women 

Grey  Panthers 
Harvey  Milk  Lesbian  &  Gay  Democratic  Club 
Affordable  Housing  Alliance 
San  Francisco  Tenants  Union 
Roberta  Achtenberg 
Paul  Melbostad,  SF  Board  of  Permit  Appeals* 
Pat  Norman,  Statewide  Director,  AIDS  Training  Program* 
Stones  town  Tenant  Association 
Park  Merced  Residents  Organization 
San  Francisco  Housing  &  Tenants  Council 
California  Council  of  Older  Americans 
Alice  B.  Toklas  Lesbian  &  Gay  Democratic  Club 
Latino  Democratic  Club 
Old  St.  Mary's  Housing  Committee 

Chinatown  Tenants  Association 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition 
North  Mission  Association 
St.  Peter's  Housing  Committee 
Mexican  American  Political  Association 
Justice  &  Peace  Commission  of  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  SF 


U,  explaining  that  he  favors  the  leg- 
islative route. 

Here  is  a  quick  run-down  on  the  six 
non-incumbents  that  attended: 

•  Pat  Norman  is  statewide  director 
of  the  AIDS  Training  Program,  presi- 
dent of  the  Larkin  Street  Youth  Center, 
and  longtime  community  activist.  She 
said,  "I'm  progressive,  I  believe  you'll 
have  an  advocate  (in  me)." 

•  Terence  Hallinan,  an  attorney  who 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  called  the 
most  popular  non-incumbent,  vowed 
to  fight  for  affordable  housing.  When 
asked  whether  sleeping  in  cars  and 
parks  should  be  decriminalized,  Hallinan 
suggested  that  the  city  might  be  able  to 
designate  and  license  parking  spaces 
for  people  who  live  out  of  their  cars — 
the  same  way  the  city  designates  street 
locations  for  street  artisans. 

•  Bruce  Lilienthal,  an  attorney, 
former  president  of  the  Small  Business 
Network,  and  former  commissioner  in 
the  city's  Small  Business  Commission, 
is  a  member  of  SAFE,  a  group  that 
helps  neighborhoods  establish  block- 
watching  programs.  He  said,  "I've  been 
there  in  the  past,  and  I  am  there  now, 
and  I  will  be  there." 

•Mark  Buell,  director  of  economic 
development  under  former  Mayor  Joe 


Alioto,  said  housing  subsidies  depend 
on  a  healthy  economy.  He  complained 
that  San  Francisco  has  the  largest  num- 
ber of  public  employees  per  resident  of 
any  California  city.  "You  have  to  ad- 
dress the  budget,"  he  said. 

•  Angela  Alioto,  an  attorney,  mother 
of  four,  and  daughter  of  former  mayor 
Joe  Alioto,  sits  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  South  of  Market  Business  Associ- 
ation and  the  Affordable  Housing 
Committee.  She  repeatedly  endorsed 
Prop  95,  the  state  ballot  initiative  that 
would  allocate  money  collected  from 
health  and  housing  code  violation  fines 
to  low-cost  housing  and  the  homeless. 

•  Michael  Hardeman  said  he  was 
"labor's  candidate"  and  "the  one 
candidate  who  has  lived  in  a  housing 
project."  Hardeman  is  the  city's  Human 
Rights  Commissioner,  sits  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Conservation  Advisory  Board, 
and  is  business  manager  of  Sign  Display 
and  Allied  Crafts  Union  Local  510.  He 
said:  "Homelessness  is  a  nationwide 
problem.  Our  country  is  not  living  up  to 
its  needs.  You  can't  expect  to  spend 
money  in  San  Francisco  and  solve  the 
problem.  The  County  of  San  Francisco 
will  not  solve  the  homeless  problem." 


NOMPC  Endorses  A,  E,  U 
On  November's  Ballot 

by  Todd  Kirk 


•For  identification  purposes  only 


Vacancy  Control  Campaign  '88,  41  Van  Ness.  San  Francisco  94102 
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Proposition  U  dominated  a  well- 
attended  neighborhood  meeting 
last  month  held  by  North  of  Mar- 
ket Planning  Coalition  to  discuss  three 
items  on  the  ballot:  Proposition  A, 
which  would  build  a  new  library  at  Civic 
Center;  Proposition  E,  which  would  re- 
vive the  expiring  Park  and  Open  Space 
Fund  that  helps  build  and  maintain  parks; 
and  Proposition  U,  which  would  limit 
rent  increases  on  vacant  apartments  to 
4  to  7  percent. 

Speaking  in  favor  of  Prop  U  was 
Tenderloin  resident  Milo  Adler,  Presi- 
dent of  Old  St.  Mary's  Housing  Com- 
mittee. His  organization  is  part  of  the 
San  Francisco  Housing  and  Tenants 
Council,  which  originally  sponsored  its 
own  measure  before  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors limiting  vacancy  rent  in- 
creases to  14  percent.  While  that  meas- 
ure is  still  in  legislative  limbo,  SFHTC 
has  decided  to  support  Prop  U. 

Under  current  city  rent  control,  there 
are  limits  on  rent  increases  on  occupied 
apartments,  but  landlords  can  increase 
rents  as  much  as  they  want  on  apart- 
ments that  become  vacant.  Prop  U 
would  limit  these  vacancy  rent  increases 
to  4  to  7  percent. 

Adler  defended  Prop  U  against  what 
he  termed  The  South  Bronx  Argument,'' 
which  contends  that  rent  control  causes 
property  to  become  run-down  like  much 
of  the  South  Bronx  in  New  York  be- 
cause low  rents  prohibit  landlords 
from  maintaining  their  properties.  Prop 
U  would  not  allow  landlords  to  take 
their  4  to  7  percent  increases  unless  they 
maintained  their  buildings,  argued  Adler. 

In  addition,  he  praised  Prop  U  s  pro- 
tections for  low-income  tenants.  It  would 
require  a  landlord  to  provide  a  rental 
history  of  a  property  if  subpoenaed 
by  a  tenant  and  fine  landlords  $2,000 
for  lying  or  failing  to  present  a  rental 


history.  Landlords  found  in  violation 
of  vacancy  rent  control  under  Prop  U 
would  also  be  required  to  return  any 
money  in  excess  of  legal  rents,  said 
Adler. 

NOMPC  decided  many  months  ago 
to  support  Prop  U  because  they  believe 
it  would  afford  renters  more  protection 
in  the  Tenderloin,  where  rents  have  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  10  years  (see 
Tenderloin  Times  story,  Sept.  88). 

NOMPC  President  Kelly  Cullen 
spoke  in  favor  of  Prop  A,  which  would 
build  a  new  main  library  at  Civic  Cen- 
ter and  renovate  smaller  libraries  around 
the  city.  "Because  the  Main  Library 
serves  the  Tenderloin  and  inner-city 
communities,''  he  said,  "improving  the 
library  serves  the  whole  city  and  our 
neighborhood — whether  it's  children's 
services,  adults  getting  free  videos,  or 
the  community  getting  access  to  books 
and  periodicals." 

He  added:  "The  library  also  serves 
a  lot  of  homeless  people.  .  It  (Prop  A) 
would  improve  the  neighborhood  and 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  neighborhood." 

Discussing  Prop  E,  the  extension  of 
the  Park  and  Open  Space  Fund  used  to 
build  and  maintain  parks,  Cullen  re- 
minded those  assembled  at  the  meet- 
ing: "It's  not  a  new  tax— it's  earmarking 
funds." 

He  called  approval  of  this  charter 
amendment  "very  crucial  to  the  Tender- 
loin and  all  the  higher-density  neigh- 
borhoods." 

In  Chinatown,  North  and  South  of 
Market,  and  the  Mission,  he  said,  areas 
where  people  are  most  densely  packed 
in,  there  is  less  open  space  than  in  other 
neighborhoods. 

Finally,  he  reminded  neighborhood 
parents.  This  is  where  the  money  is 
coming  from  for  the  Tenderloin  chil- 
dren's playground." 
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Homeless  Vets  Find  Refuge, 
Peace  in  New  Housing  Program 


continued  from  page  1 

ure  from  the  city's  standard  approach 
to  homeless  people's  problems. 

"We're  trying  to  create  a  meaningful 
intervention,  not  just  another  program," 
said  Michael  Blecker,  director  of  Swords 
and  originator  of  their  housing  pro- 
gram. By  providing  housing,  three 
meals  a  day,  on-site  counseling,  and 
help  in  finding  jobs,  he  said.  Swords 
is  trying  to  help  these  vets  "break  the 
cycle  of  homelessness." 

He  criticized  the  city's  hotline  home- 
less hotel  program,  which  offers  home- 
less people,  35  percent  of  whom  are 
veterans,  three  to  seven  days  of  shelter 
at  a  time.  Then,  said  Blecker,  they  are 
usually  back  out  on  the  streets.  Their 


Korean  War  vet  Paul  Rodgers 

days  are  spent  waiting  in  lines  for  food 
or  shelter,  and  they  have  no  permanent 
address  or  phone,  making  it  hard  for 
them  to  find  work.  These  difficulties 
are  sometimes  compounded  by  mental 
health  problems  such  as  Post  Traumatic 
Stress  Disorder — in  which  veterans  re- 
experience  the  traumatic  emotions  of 
combat— for  which  there  are  no  coun- 
selors at  the  city's  hotels. 

The  idea  for  a  program  to  help  home- 
less vets  make  the  transition  back  to 
stable  living  arose  in  meetings  Blecker 
had  with  the  Joint  Veterans'  Task  Force 
starting  three  years  ago.  After  putting 
together  all  the  pieces  needed  to  make 
such  a  program  effective— counseling 
and  job  search  assistance  provided  by 
Swords  staff,  housing  provided  by 
Tenderloin    Neighborhood  Develop- 


ment Corporation  (TNDC),  and  fund- 
ing from  the  Veterans'  Administration — 
the  program  began  in  June  of  this  year. 

This  kind  of  homeless  housing  pro- 
gram, which  brings  together  several 
agencies,  each  offering  its  specialty  to 
the  program,  is  "the  wave  of  the  future," 
commented  John  Stern  of  TNDC,  a 
nonprofit  that  operates  Civic  Center 
Residence  and  other  low-income  apart- 
ment buildings  in  the  neighborhood. 

Swords  to  Plowshares'  housing  pro- 
gram occupies  only  a  small  portion 
of  CCR's  rooms,  the  rest  of  the  tenants 
comprising  a  wide  variety  of  people. 
"It's  important  to  have  a  mixture  of 
people,"  said  Stern.  "When  people  come 
in  off  the  streets,  they  need  an  environ- 
ment that  promotes  growth,  good 
social  skills." 

Currently  15  vets  live  at  CCR  under 
Swords'  program.  During  a  period  of 
about  90  days  while  they  are  given 
free  room  and  board  there,  they  are 
expected  to  look  for  work  and  live  as 
independently  as  possible. 

Vietnam  vet  Ray  Blackwell,  38,  has 
gone  through  many  changes,  the  most 
recent  of  which  is  taking  charge  of 
his  life.  "Before,  I  said  that  the  service 
or  my  family  screwed  me  up,"  he  said. 
"I  thought  I  was  a  victim  of  circum- 
stance. Now  I  realize  it  is  my  responsi- 
bility." 

But  in  the  past,  he  has  had  problems 
stabilizing  his  living  situation. 
Like  many  Vietnam  War  vets,  he  said 
alienation  from  friends  and  family,  as 
well  as  the  public's  unsympathetic 
reaction  to  the  war  itself  have  made 
it  tough  for  him  since  he  returned 
from  Vietnam. 

"I  confronted  a  lot  of  agitation  from 
family  as  well  as  friends,"  he  said. 
"I  tried  to  go  to  school  2  or  3  different 
times  but  1  couldn't  stay  in  school.  1 
ended  up  hitch-hiking  around  the  coun- 
try. For  about  three  years  I  hiked  up 
and  down  California.  1  stopped  for 
spot  jobs.  I  went  south  to  Mexico." 

Nat,  who  is  also  in  the  program,  has 
already  found  his  life  is  now  very  dif- 


Report  Explores  New  Ways 
To  House  City's  Homeless 


continued  from  page  1 
houses,  2,115  homeless  people  in  1,305 
hotel  rooms  and  450  shelter  spaces.  The 
report  criticizes  the  city's  program  for 
not  providing  the  homeless  with  enough 
stability  to  become  independent  because 
the  "hotline"  hotel  program  forces  peo- 
ple to  move  at  least  every  7  days  (and 
before  last  month,  every  3  to  5  days). 
Under  the  transitional  housing  plan, 
homeless  people  could  stay  in  one  place 
for  up  to  18  months,  hopefully  enabling 
those  who  can  work  to  find  employment. 

This  increased  stability,  said  Francis, 
would  "allow  people  to  get  on  their  feet 
rather  than  throwing  them  out  as  soon 
as  they  get  jobs." 

Francis  added  that  constantly  moving 
the  homeless  from  hotel  to  hotel  con- 
tributes to  the  shoddy  condition  of  the 
hotels  and  high  crime  rates.  Landlords 
do  not  have  to  answer  to  long-time 
tenants,  he  said,  and  the  tenants  have 
little  pride  in  their  living  spaces. 

According  to  the  report,  the  city  pays 
up  to  $16  per  night  for  hotel  rooms.  It 
asserts  that  social-service  agencies  could 
house  the  homeless  more  cheaply  if 
they  leased  rooms  on  a  longer-term 
basis,  and  there  would  be  money  left 
over  to  provide  counseling  and  other 
on-site  social  services  not  currently  of- 
fered in  "hotline"  hotels. 

One  key  point  in  the  report  is  that 
if  nonprofit  corporations  and  social  ser- 
vice agencies  cooperate  to  provide  such 
transitional  housing,  these  projects 
would  be  eligible  for  federal  funding 
under  the  McKinney  Act,  injecting  more 
money  into  city  efforts  to  help  the 
homeless. 


Boden  said  he  thought  the  transitional 
housing  recommended  in  the  report 
would  provide  the  homeless  with  better 
living  conditions  than  the  current  hotel 
program.  "With  the  nonprofits,  at  a 
minimum,  people  get  a  clean,  decent 
place  they  can  afford."  he  said. 

Wilson,  program  director  of  the 
Drop-In  Center/Night  Shelter  Program 
at  Hospitality  House,  said:  "We've  seen 
how  expensive  and  short-sighted  the 
(current)  programs  can  be.  The  ap- 
proach has  been  scattered  and  piece- 
meal. San  Francisco  can  do  better,  so  it 
should." 

Department  of  Social  Services  Gene- 
ral Manager  Julia  Lopez  criticized  the 
previous  administration  of  former 
Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  for  simply  wish- 
ing the  problem  of  homelessness  would 
go  away.  "We  recognize  that  homeless- 
ness is  not  temporary,"  she  said.  While 
Lopez  said  she  has  talked  with  the  coali- 
tion about  piloting  four  hotels,  she 
added  that  she  is  uncertain  about  the 
city's  future  involvement  in  the  kind  of 
program  recommended  by  the  coalition 
because  no  specifics  have  been  estab- 
lished— namely,  a  site,  a  social  service 
provider,  and  a  nonprofit  development 
corporation. 

According  to  a  memo  issued  by 
Mayor  Agnos  last  month,  applica- 
tions to  buy  and  rehab  SROs  tor  the 
homeless  under  McKinney  funding  will 
be  due  in  November  or  December  1988. 
It's  not  clear  whether  a  coordinated 
effort  can  be  organized  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  meet  such  deadlines. 


Until  he  moved  into  Civic  Center  Residence,  Ray  Blackwell  had  had  trouble  stabilizing 
his  living  situation  since  his  return  from  the  Vietnam  War 


fe  it  from  when  he  was  homeless.  I 
w  dirty,"  he  said.  "I  had  one  change 
of  nothing . .  .  Out  in  the  street,  you  are 
prey  or  predator.  But  look  at  me  now. 
The  only  reason  I've  been  able  to  bring 
myself  up  is  the  program.  It  got  me  a 
home,  accountability,  responsibility. 
But  it  takes  discipline  and  perseverance." 

Korean  War  vet  and  Navy  boxer  Paul 
Rodgers,  56,  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
program,  which  helped  him  overcome 
family  troubles  and  unemployment.  "It's 
been  helpful,"  he  said.  "It's  been  beauti- 
ful. You  get  out  of  a  thing  what  you 
put  into  it." 


But  not  everyone  who  enters  the  pro- 
gram succeeds.  Occasionally,  said  Don 
Davis,  Swords'  director  of  the  hous- 
ing program,  participants  "lapse  into 
previous  lifestyles  or  are  unable  to  ad- 
just out  of  a  previous  lifestyle.  .  alco- 
holism, the  con  games,  drugs." 

Although  the  program  is  very  new, 
it  has  already  had  very  positive  results: 
five  vets  have  successfully  completed 
the  fledgling  program,  found  jobs,  and 
moved  into  their  own  apartments.  The 
majority  of  those  still  in  the  program 
have  found  jobs  and  are  currently 
employed. 


Jesse  Jackson  on  Middle  East  Peace: 

"Israel  must  be  guaranteed  security  within 
internationally  recognized  boundaries,  and 
Palestinians  must  have  the  same  rights  as 
others  to  self-determination  and  a  home- 
land or  a  State."  —  Jesse  Jackson,  December  22, 

Prop.  W  sends  this  message  to  the  politi- 
cians. An  idea  supported  by  the  vast  major 
ity  of  the  world. 
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SAVECTT^OU!! 


COST:  $28  MILLION 
BENEFIT:  ZERO 
NO  ou  Z 


PREVENT  UN£MhmEHT 

RE-ELECT 
EVERYBODY 

Ikwt  yoarlu happy? 


PGiE  Is  spending  a  fortune  saturating  the  city 
with  this  "cost/benefit"  No-on-Z  advertising. 

But  1t  Isn't  your  cost  A  benefit  they're  worried  about! 

They  never  explain  their  arithmetic.      What  the  1915  RAKER  ACT  said  SF  could 
They  hope  you'll  Just  take  their  word,  produce  by  damming  hetch-hetchy  valley: 
(we  hope  you  won't!)  'POWER  FOR  THE  USE  OF  ITS  PEOPLE*. 

What  Congressman  Raker  said  SF  is  to  do: 
"SUPPLY  Ul  QWJ  INHABITANTS  FIRST'. 


$28  mllllon/yr  Is  SF ' s  profit,  selling 
"excess"  Hetch-Hetchy  power  out  of  town 
Zero  Is  our  profit  1f  we  break  these 
contracts  -  -  and  don't  replace  them. 

But  that's  not  what  Prop.  Z  would  do,  and 
PG4E  knows  It.  They  just  hope  you  don't. 
That  $?8  million  Is  $53  Billion  LESS  than 
we  should  be  making,  by  official  estimate 
of  Supervisors'  Budget  Analyst  Harvey  Rose 
we  sell  It  for  less  than  half  its  value! 

It  costs  apout  1£  per  Kilowatt-Hour  to 
produce  and  distribute  hetchy  electricity, 
after  meeting  government  needs.  we  sell 

EXCESS*  AT  ftC/WI-  AVERAGE.  MAINLY  TO 
THE  M0DEST0/TURL0CK   IRRIGATION  DISTRICTS 
(WHICH  RE-SELL  IT  AT  6.7C/KWH). 

Meanwhile.  San  Franciscans  pay  PG4E  9C/KWH. 
5QX  of  Hetchy  power  goes  to  government. 

SB  IS  SOLD.  CHEAP,  OUTSIDE  SAN  FRANC  I  SCO . 

ffl  GOES  TO  THE  SF  RESIDENTS  *  BUSINESSES 
WHOSE  TAXES  FINANCED  THE  DAM. 

Prop.  Z  tells  City  Hall:  OBEY  TIC  RAKER  ACT 

-  SUPPLY  CHEAP  POWER  TO  SAN  FRANC  ( SCAITS , 
III  COMPETITIOH  WITH  PGAE. 

That  would  "cost"   PG4E . 

But  It  would  benefit  the  rest  of  us! 


What  the  1940  US  SUPREME  COURT  said: 
'congress  clearly  intended  to  require,  as  a 
condition  of  its  grant.  sale  t  distribution 
of  hetch  hetchy  power  exclusively  by  san 
francisco  and  municipal  agencies  directly 
to  consumers.  in  the  belief  that  consumers 


*WIP  K  AFFORDED  POWER  AJ  CHEAP  RATES.  JJ 
COrTETmOW  HUH  PRIVATE  POWER  COMPANIES. 
PARTICULARLY  PACIFIC  GAS  t  ELECTRIC  CO." 

What  the  1973  SF  GRAND  JURY  said:  The 

TIME  HAS  NOW  COME  TO  BRING  OUR  POWER  HOME 
-THIS  IS  NjQI  A  CASE  OF  THE  CITY  ACQUIRING 
POWER  RIGHTS.  WE  HAVE  HAD  THEM  FOR  TWO 
GENERATIONS.  JJ  H  US.  IMAI  ML  CITIZENS 
SHOULD  REALIZE  Tj£  FULL  BENEFIT?  OF  JH±$ 
EHORflPUS  BXKKBCJi  Of  ENERGY  WHICH  ft  OWN*. 

What  the  SUPERVISORS'  BUDGET  ANALYST  said 

ABOUT  THE  1988  CONTRACTS:  'KI  BKPJfDflO' 

WHAT  ATTY.  riaVIN  BELL  I  SAYS :   THE  ClTT  IS 
STILL  VIOLATING  THE  RAKER  ACT.  THE  CONTRACTS 
ARE  BQJ  JUST  A.  BJJ)  fiEAL;  THEY'RE  ILLEGAL- 
WE  HAVE  EVERY  RIGHT  TO  VOID  THEM.  NOBODY 
£AI  $yi  yi  JJ2  ENFORCE  ILLEGAL  CONTRACTS  . 

What  PROP.  Z  tells  CITY  HALL  to  do: 
'ARRAN6E  FOR  LULL  IHPLEHEITAT10I  Q£ 
OUR  R16HT  1Q  HETCH-HETCHY  POWER*. 


VOTE  YES!  FOR  YOUR  HETCH-HETCHY  POWER  RIGHTS! 

San  Franc i scans  Fob  Hetch-Hetchy  Power  Rights  -  300H  16th  St  #30*1  Sf  9Q105  -885-8265 
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Vietnam  Vets  Take  the  Reins, 
Join  the  Ranks  of  Congress 


by  Frank  Taty 
Pacific  News  Service 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  -Vietnam 
War  veterans  in  increasing  numbers 
are  successfully  running  for  Congress — 
a  trend  that  is  reportedly  being  dupli- 


cated in  many  state  legislatures  as  well. 
The  combined  effect,  in  the  eyes  of 
some  observers,  is  a  new  legislative 
attentiveness  to  Indochina  issues  aimed 
at  "healing  the  wounds  of  war"  on  both 
sides. 

There  are  17  Vietnam-era  veteran 


senators  in  the  100th  Congress.  In  the 
beginning,  their  status  as  veterans  was 
an  impediment  more  than  a  help  in 
seeking  office.  Unlike  veterans  of  earlier 
wars,  thev  had  returned  from  defeat  in 
an  unpopular  war  and  received  little 
public  adulation.  One  third-term  House 
member,  up  for  re-election  this  No- 
vember, relates  that  he  encountered 
not  only  public  rejection  as  an  ex -Marine 
but  apathy  from  both  veterans  organi- 
zations and  the  Democratic  Party 
structure. 

The  first  contingent  of  Vietnam-era 
vets  arriving  in  Congress  as  freshmen 
were  cooly  received.  Among  them  was 
flamboyant  Democrat  David  E.  Bonior, 
a  Michigan  Air  Force  veteran  who 
became  a  war  protester  and  was  elected 
to  his  state  legislature  only  a  few  months 
after  returning  from  the  service.  Now 
an  ardent  opponent  of  Nicaraguan 
Contra  aid  and  critic  of  the  Reagan 
Administration's  Central  American 
policies,  Bonior  has  since  1986  been 
House  Chief  Deputy  Majority  Whip. 

In  1977,  motivated  by  the  apparent 
confusion  concerning  the  status  and  lack 
of  support  structures  for  Vietnam  vets, 
Bonior  was  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  in  Congress 
(WIC)  Caucus.  He  was  joined  in  the 
effort  by  Rep.  John  Murtha  (D.-Pa  ). 
in  1974  the  first  Marine  Corps  Vietnam 
combat  vet  to  be  elected  to  Congress. 

An  informal  coalition,  the  WIC  now 
numbers  13  senators  and  36  House 
members.  Steering  Committee  Chair- 
man for  the  Senate  is  Democrat  John 
Kerry,  firebrand  junior  senator  from 
Massachusetts,   erstwhile  leader  and 


People's  Candidate/Tenderloin  Resident 

Stephanie  Hedgecoke 

for  S.F.  Board  of  Supervisors 

"The  needs  of  poor  and  working  people 
must  come  first  from  now  on.  M 


Stephanie  Hedgecoke's  Program 


Affordable  and  safe  housing  for  everyone.  Roll- 
back rents  for  tenants;  rent  control  for  small 
business.  YES  to  vacancy  control,  NO  evictions. 
A  massive,  coordinated  AIDS  research,  treat- 
ment and  education  program.  Outlaw 
discrimination  against  people  with  AIDS,  ARC 
or  those  who  are  HIV  positive. 
Fight  racism!  Implement  affirmative  action,  in- 
cluding the  S.F.  Fire  Department  consent  decree. 
End  discrimination  against  Black,  Latino,  Asian, 
Native  and  Arab  people.  Fight  anti-Semitism. 
Equal  rights  &  comparable  worth  for  women. 
Employer-provided  childcare.  Full  reproductive 
rights  for  all  women. 

Fight  lesbian/gay  oppression.  Pass  a  domestic 
partnership  law.  Stop  anli-lesbian/gay  violence. 
No  homeporting  of  the  USS  Missouri. 
Demilitarize  the  Bay  Area.  Convert  military 
bases  to  peaceful,  civilian  use. 
Free  quality  healthcare  for  all.  Reinstate  the  ser- 
vices cut  by  Agnos  and  the  Supervisors  this  year. 
Expand  community  health  services,  including 
mental  health.  Support  the  health  care  unions. 
Stop  union-busting.  Stop  city  "contracting  out" 
to  non-union  companies.  City  government 
should  adopt  a  policy  promoting  labor  unions. 
"Just  Say  No"  is  not  enough.  Create  real  job, 
education,  and  recreation  programs  for  youth. 
No  new  Stadium  or  Convention  Center  —  Build 
low  cost  housing  instead. 


•  Expand  housing,  health  care,  nutrition  and 
social  programs  for  seniors. 

•  Full  rights  for  undocumented  workers  &  refugees. 

•  Increase  MUNI  service.  Cut  fares  to  25c,  free  for 
seniors,  disabled  and  youth.  Make  big  business 
pay  for  public  transit,  they  profit  from  it. 

•  Stop  police  brutality.  Jobs  not  jails! 

•  Full  rights  for  the  disabled.  Make  the  entire  city 
accessible! 

•  Stop  the  rip-off!  End  PG&E  and  Pac  Bell  pro- 
fiteering through  a  public  takeover  of  these 
monopolies  under  community/labor  control. 

•  Restore  District  Elections  of  Supervisors. 

•  No  to  U.S.  intervention  from  Central  America  to 
Southern  Africa  to  the  Middle  East.  The  Board 
of  Supervisors  should  lake  a  position  on  the  na- 
tional and  international  issues  vital  to  us  all. 

•  Tax  the  banks,  real  estate  developers  and  big 
corporations  to  provide  jobs  and  services  for  all. 

•  We  need  a  system  based  on  meeting  people's 
needs,  not  on  profit.  We  need  socialism  ! 

Stephanie  Hedgecoke,  the  only  candidate  for 
Supervisor  who  actively  fought  the  city's  recent 
budget  cuts,  is  an  organizer  for  the  All  Peoples 
Congress /Peoples'  Anti-war  Mobilization 
(APC/PAM).  She  is  an  active  member  of  the  Bay 
Area  Typographical  Union,  Lo.  21.  A  ten-year 
resident  of  the  Tenderloin,  Hedgecoke  is  a  con- 
tributing writer  for  Workers  World  newspaper. 


Stephanie  Hedgecoke  for  Supervisor 

Clip  and  Return  to: 

Stephanie  Hedgecoke  for  Supervisor,  2489  Mission  St.,  Km  28.  S.F.,  CA  94110  or  call  821-6545 

This  is  a  people's  campaign.  All  kind  of  help  is  needed  —  outreach,  postering,  phone  calling,  mailings.  We  have  no  big 
corporate  sponsors.  Volunteers  and  donations  of  any  amount  are  needed  and  welcomed. 

□  I  would  like  to  volunteer  for  the  Hedgecoke  for  Supervisor  campaign 

□  Enclosed  is  my  donation  of  $   (Checks  payable  to  "Stephanie  HcilgCCOke  ior  SupcrMsor") 

Name   


Address 


Phone 


founder  of  "Vietnam  Veterans 
Against  the  War/'  and  prominent 
opponent  of  Administration  policies  in 
Central  America.  The  House  Committee 
chair  is  held  be  Lane  Evans  (D-Ill.), 
also  a  foreign  policy  critic. 

But  the  caucus— with  22  Republicans 
as  well  as  27  Democrats— is  by  no  means 
partisan.  It  includes  Republican  Sena- 
tor John  McCain,  junior  senator  from 
Arizona  (Barry  Goldwater's  successor); 
Republican  Senator  Larry  Pressler  of 
South  Dakota;  and  a  number  of  promi^ 
nent  Republican  representatives. 

Other  prominent  members  include: 
once  presidential  contender  and  combat 
veteran  Albert  Gore  (D-Tenn.),  astro- 
naut John  Glenn  (D-Ohio),  trade  pro- 
tectionist Sen.  John  Heinz  (R-Pa.),  Sen. 
John  Warner  (R-Va.)  and  human  rights 
advocate  Sen.  Tom  Harkin  (D-Iowa).  In 
the  House  are  Les  Aspin  (D-Wis.)( 
Gen.  Ben  Blaz  (R-Guam),  James  Florio 
(D-N.J.),  Robert  Mrazek  (D-N.Y.), 
and  Charles  Pashayan  (R-Calif . ). 

One  key  rationale  for  the  caucus  has 
been  the  perception  that  the  Reagan 
administration  has  neglected  the  needs 
of  Vietnam  vets.  Issues  espoused  by  the 
WIC  as  a  group  are  directed  for  the 
most  part  toward  veterans'  "bread  and 
butter"  causes,  such  as  GI  Bill  benefits. 
Agent  Orange  health  care,  readjustment 
counseling,  and  judicial  review  (to 
accord  veterans  due  process  of  law  in 
dealings  with  the  Veterans  Admini- 
stration). In  one  significant  victory,  the 
WIC  got  Congress  to  extend  funding 
through  1989  for  "storefront"  centers 
to  provide  readjustment  counseling  for 
vets  suffering  from  Post  Traumatic 
Stress  Disorder  (PTSD).  This  was 
accomplished  over  the  objections  of 
the  Administration  which  several  times 
sought  to  shut  the  centers  down. 

Such  activity  has  ingratiated  the  WIC 
to  the  traditional,  established  veterans 
groups  to  which  most  WIC  members, 
as  politicians,  now  belong. 

Despite  the  nonpartisan  nature  of 
the  caucus  and  its  campaigns,  its  mem- 
bers are  clearly  bonded  together  by  the 
shared  experience  of  the  Vietnam  era, 
for  many  the  most  significant  of  their 
formative  years.  Their  experiences  give 
the  vets  a  special  sensitivity  to  foreign 
policy  issues — especially  those  relating 
to  Indochina. 

During  the  past  one-and-a-half  years 
of  the  100th  Congress,  more  than  90 
bills  have  been  introduced  which  address 
a  variety  of  Indochina  issues— initiatives 
which  reflect  the  new  body  of  congres- 
sional interest  in  this  field.  Many  of 
these  are  concerned  with  the  POW/MIA 
(Prisoner  of  War/Missing  in  Action) 
issue,  or  with  humanitarian  considera- 
tions such  as  refugees,  "Amerasian 
homecoming,"  and  Vietnamese  political 
prisoners.  Others  range  from  criticizing 
Japanese  manufacturers  for  dealing 
with  Vietnam  to  denouncing  the  Viet- 
namese occupation  of  Cambodia.  The 
most  recent  was  a  joint  resolution  intro- 
duced in  the  House  admonishing  the 
Administration  to  oppose  the  return  of 
the  Khmer  Rouge  to  power  in  Cambodia. 

In  a  joint  resolution.  Sen.  John 
McCain  (R-Az.)— a  decorated  career 
U.S.  Navy  combat  pilot  who  spent 
five-and-a-half  years  in  the  Hanoi 
Hilton  prison  after  being  downed  over 
Hanoi  in  1967— and  Bronze  Star  combat 
veteran  Rep.  Tom  Ridge  (R-Pa.)  recently 
called  on  the  Administration  to  exchange 
limited  diplomatic  missions  with  Viet- 
nam in  the  form  of  "interest  sections." 
'Thirteen  years  after  the  fall  of  Saigon," 
McCain  wrote  in  a  New  York  Times 
Op-Ed  article  promoting  the  resolutions, 
"the  time  has  come  for  increasing 
efforts  to  resolve  the  legacies  of  the 
Vietnam  War  .  " 

Although  a  growing  number  of 
fellow  vets  support  this  initiative  for 
varying  reasons,  WIC  as  such  has  not 
taken  a  position  on  the  proposal. 

Nevertheless,  senior  Senator  Mark 
O.  Hatfield  (R-Ore.)  suggests  that  the 
McCain-Ridge  initiative  reflects  a 
growing  sentiment  in  Congress  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  war  in  both  countries 
and  to  allow  the  United  States  a  voice 
in  the  debate  over  resolution  of  the 
problem  of  Cambodia 
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'El  Norte'  Means  Homelessness 
For  Scores  of  Hispanic  Refugees 


by  Andy  Casler 

As  dusk  falls  in  the  Tenderloin, 
a  cluster  of  homeless  Hispanic 
men  can  be  seen  hanging  out  on 
Jones  Street  in  front  of  St.  Anthony's 
shelter. 

"Life  in  the  street  here  is  better  than 
living  in  Mexico,"  said  Armando,  who 
has  spent  much  of  the  last  ten  years 
traveling  around  the  West  Coast  of  the 
United  States  in  search  of  work  as  a 
house  painter  and  dishwasher. 

Refugees  from  warfare  in  Central 
America  or  economic  hardship  in 
Mexico,  most  homeless  Latinos  lack 
official  immigration  papers.  They  are 
ineligible  for  public   assistance  and 


barred  from  employment.  Doubling  up 
with  friends  or  living  on  the  streets, 
they  struggle  to  get  by. 

"There  used  to  be  groups  of  only 
two  or  three  men  out  there,"  said  St. 
Anthony's  worker  Geraldo  Lara,  "but 
now  over  the  last  few  months  it  has 
become  groups  of  10  or  15." 

According  to  social  workers,  75  per- 
cent of  the  homeless  Latino  population 
come  from  Mexico.  They  do  not  quali- 
fy for  political  asylum  because  they 
have  come  for  economic  reasons. 

"Police  hassle  the  Latinos  (on  the 
streets)  more  than  the  blacks  and  the 
whites  because  the  Latinos  are  illegal," 
said  Lara,  formerly  homeless  himself. 
According  to  an  investigation  by  El 


Tecolote,  the  Sheriff's  Department 
allows  immigration  officials  to  comb 
through  the  list  of  people  arrested  over- 
night, looking  for  Hispanic  surnames. 
Instead  of  being  release  in  the  morning, 
if  they  are  undocumented  they  are  held 
for  an  immigration  check,  and  often 
deported. 

Two  years  ago,  Lara  recalls,  he  was 
arrested  for  drinking  in  public  when  he 
popped  open  a  beer  can  on  the  steps 
of  the  library.  The  result  was  that  two 
days  later  he  was  back  in  Mexico. 

They  cluster  in  the  Tenderloin  rather 
than  the  Mission,  Lara  said,  because 
"this  is  where  the  food  and  the  compan- 
ionship is.  Most  bars  close  in  the 
Mission  at  2:00  a.m.  and  after  that  it's 
dangerous  out  there." 

Lara,  who  came  to  San  Francisco 
from  Mexico  City,  said  there  is  a  travel- 
ling network  of  transient  Latinos 
sharing  information  and  tips  about  job 


openings  up  and  down  California. 
When  there  is  work  to  be  had  on  farms 
in  Stockton,  Fresno,  Modesto,  Wash- 
ington, and  Oregon,  they  go  off  for 
months  at  a  time  to  work. 

"It's  good  to  get  away  from  the  city 
and  all  the  drinking,"  said  Lara. 

The  street  population  also  includes 
Latino  youth  as  young  as  12,  who 
come  to  the  U.S.  on  their  own,  accord- 
ing to  Lia  Truluck  of  Hospitality  House. 
"Some  parents  save  up  so  they  can 
send  one  of  their  kids  up  north,"  she 
said.  There  is  no  future  for  them  in 
Mexico  and  they  get  caught  up  in  the 
street  culture  here." 

Many  Latino  youths  stay  at  Diamond 
Youth  Shelter  or  Hospitality  House, 
Truluck  said,  but  "there  are  probably 
a  lot  of  kids  out  there  who  don't  find 
their  way  to  either  place.  It's  cruel  for 

continued  on  page  9 


Return  to  Hostile  Homeland 
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on  the  other  side  there  was  nothing 
offered  to  him  that  would  keep  him 
here.  It's  like  having  your  back  against 
a  wall  and  only  a  dangerous  road 
ahead." 

In  a  letter  written  to  the  asylum  court 
on  September  1,  Luis  wrote:  "I've  been 
here  eight  months  and  have  found  no 
work  and  I  have  no  house  I'm  trapped. 
1  wouldn't  like  to  go  back  there  (to 
El  Salvador),  but  I'm  trapped." 

Lingering  Effects  of  Brutality 

Three  years  ago,  Luis  left  El  Salvador, 
where  he  had  been  a  farmworker  in 
the  coffee  fields.  He  was  uneducated, 
his  I riends  say,  and  did  not  hold  strong 
political  beliefs.  Yet,  because  of  the 
transient  lifestyle  of  many  campesinos, 
police  often  accuse  them  of  working 
with  the  leftist  guerillas.  Being  of  the 
lowest  social  class  with  few  outlets 
available  for  complaints,  campesinos 
are  easy  targets  for  Salvadoran  police 
brutality. 

According  to  Pablo  (not  his  real 
name),  Luis'  friend  and  a  fellow  Salva- 
doran refugee,  Luis  was  brutally  beaten 
four  times  because  the  police  thought 
he  was  someone  else.  He  fled  to  Belize 
to  save  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his 
family  members. 

Luis  stayed  in  Belize  for  two  years, 
during  which  he  lost  three  fingers  in  an 
industrial  accident.  In  early  1988  Luis 
came  to  the  United  States,  Teter  said, 
because  he  was  suffering  from  Post 
Traumatic  Stress  Disorder  (PTSD)  and 
was  having  feelings  of  persecution  in 
Belize.  He  also  came  to  the  United 
States  to  seek  treatment  for  his  hand, 
according  to  Alberto  Saldamando,  his 
political  asylum  lawyer  in  San  Francisco. 

Post  Traumatic  Stress  Disorder  is  a 
name  given  to  psychological  disorders 
suffered  by  war  refugees  and  combat 
veterans  in  the  aftermath  of  traumatic 
experiences.  According  to  Tato  Torres, 
director  of  La  Posada,  a  crisis  treat- 
ment center  in  the  Mission  District,  five 
of  the  symptoms  which  many  refugees 
from  Central  America  have  are:  (1) 
intrusions  of  memories  of  being  beaten 
or  tortured;  (2)  fear  that  they  won't  be 
accepted  in  the  U.S.;  (3)  feelings  of 
persecution  or  paranoia;  (4)  denial  that 
the  past  incidents  ever  happened;  and 
(5)  either  avoiding  all  situations  of 
potential  danger,  or  confronting  dan- 
ger in  order  to  master  it. 

"It  is  important  these  people  get  a 
real  sense  of  refuge,"  Torres  said  at  a 
recent  conference  on  counseling  re- 
fugees. 

Suicide  Attempt 

Luis  was  only  in  San  Francisco  two 
months  before  he  attempted  to  commit 
suicide  by  slicing  his  injured  hand  with 
a  razor.  He  was  staying  at  Dolores 
Shelter,  was  without  work  or  housing 
and  was  unable  to  afford  prosthetic 
treatment  for  his  hand. 

"Luis  was  soft-spoken,  self-effacing. 


and  quick  to  smile,"  said  Teter,  "but 
the  pressures  built  up  on  him.  He 
showed  psychotic  symptoms  and, 
because  of  that,  he  couldn't  overcome 
the  mental  confusion  of  PTSD  and  the 
culture  shock." 

After  a  month  in  Ward  7A,  San 
Francisco  General  Hospital's  psychiatric 
ward,  Luis  spent  the  next  five  months 
bouncing  from  one  housing  situation 
to  another.  He  stayed  at  a  CHMS- 
funded  halfway  house  and  then  a 
CHMS  crisis  center,  both  of  which 
limit  the  amount  of  time  people  can 
stay,  as  well  as  shelters  and  temporary 
housing  operated  by  nonprofit  refugee 
organizations. 

After  first  staying  two  weeks  at  La 
Posada,  a  CHMS-funded  crisis  treat- 
ment center  in  the  Mission,  Luis  was 
then  placed  in  a  house  owned  by  the 
Committee  for  Central  American 
Refugees  (CRECE)  where  21  other  refu- 
gees were  living. 

"He  wanted  to  find  a  job  but  he 
couldn't,"  said  his  friend  Pablo.  "He 
would  get  very  depressed.  Once  he 
told  me  he  went  to  the  Golden  Gate 
I  Bridge  and  considered  jumping." 

When  the  refugees  were  forced  to 
vacate  that  house  because  of  renova- 
tions, Catholic  Charities  was  able  to 
find  housing  for  the  four  men  with  the 
toughest  psychological  problems, 
paying  for  a  month's  rent  on  a  hotel 
,  room  where  all  of  them  stayed. 

'The  room  was  very  small  and,  as 
you  can  guess,  the  situation  was  very 
difficult  in  there,"  said  Pablo,  who  was 
one  of  the  four,  but  in  a  recent  inter- 
view showed  no  signs  of  the  psycho- 
logical ordeal  he  went  through. 

Luis,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not 
overcome  his  problems.  Catholic 
Charities  could  only  fund  the  hotel 
room  for  a  month,  so  Luis  then  went 
to  live  in  L'Amistad,  a  halfway  house 
which  contracts  with  CMHS,  where 
stays  are  generally  limited  to  three 
months. 

"He  realized  that  he  couldn't  stay 
very  long  at  L'Amistad,"  said  Pablo, 
"and  after  that,  he  didn't  know  what  he 
was  going  to  do." 

Because  of  issues  of  confidentiality. 
Pedro  Rojas,  director  of  L'Amistad, 
would  not  comment  on  Luis'  case  to 
the  Tenderloin  Times. 

Saldamando,  Luis'  political  asylum 
lawyer,  felt  Luis  had  few  options  but 
to  return  home.  "All  the  places  have 
their  rules  about  how  long  they  could 
take  care  of  him,"  said  Saldamando. 
"If  anyone  could  have  made  the  offer 
to  take  care  of  him  for  a  long  time, 
things  would  be  different.  As  things 
are,  he  would  have  to  live  in  the  street, 
and  he  didn't  want  to  have  to  do  that." 

According  to  Dr.  Carrillo,  Luis' 
illegal  status  is  the  reason  CMHS  had 
no  more  alternatives  for  him.  CMHS's 
option  for  long-term  treatment  is  place- 
ment in  a  cooperative  apartment  where 
CMHS  pays  part  of  their  rent. 

"Placement  in  those  apartments  is 
based  on  income  available,"  said 
Reiko  True,  head  of  CMHS.  "(Illegal 
Refugees  can't  get  (public)  assistance 


and  if  they  don't  have  work,  we  cannot 
house  them  there.' 

"We  are  only  in  a  position  to  pro- 
vide emergency  care  for  refugees  be- 
cause we  are  financially  very  strapped. 
There  has  to  be  some  more  stable 
support." 

Frustrated  by  not  being  able  to  find 
work  or  housing  in  San  Francisco,  Luis 
decided  to  return  to  Belize,  which  has  a 
reputation  for  being  a  peaceful  corner 
of  the  world.  Immigrants,  many  of 
them  refugees  from  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala,  make  up  40  percent  of  the 
population. 

"Belize  is  a  tranquil  place  for  me," 
Luis  wrote  in  the  letter  to  the  asylum 
court. 

However,  Luis  needed  a  passport  to 
go  directly  to  Belize  and,  since  he  didn't 
have  one,  he  had  to  go  back  to  El 
Salvador  for  his  birth  certificate.  Thus, 
he  accepted  CMHS's  offer  of  a  one- 
way ticket  to  San  Salvador.  From  the 
capital,  it  is  an  82-kilometer  bus  ride 
to  his  village  and  from  there,  250 
kilometers  to  the  Guatemalan  border, 
which  is  en  route  to  Belize. 

"Just  to  spend  one  night  in  El  Salva- 


dor is  dangerous  for  him,"  said  Pablo. 
The  police  and  posses  stop  buses  and 
cars  all  along  the  countryside.  Luis  said 
to  me,  'Maybe  I'll  get  myself  killed,  but 
I  have  to  go.'  He  never  should  have 
gone." 

Refugee  workers  are  angry  that 
CMHS  did  not  send  someone  to  accom- 
pany Luis  on  his  journey. 

"CMHS  should  have  contacted 
refugee  rights  groups  in  Belize  or  El 
Salvador,"  said  Linda  Calderon  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  Church's  refugee  pro- 
gram. "They  could  have  helped  him 
get  his  papers  and,  perhaps,  he  wouldn't 
have  had  to  go  to  El  Salvador  at  all." 

CMHS  was  too  rigid  in  its  approach 
to  Luis'  problems,  charged  mental 
health  activist  Jim  Queseda.  "Because 
he  was  undocumented,  he  was  a  prob- 
lem client  and  it  became  much  more 
expedient  to  send  him  back,"  he  said. 
"Someone  in  need  was  rejected  by  the 
system.  CHMS.  .  acted  in  its  own  best 
interests,  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
client." 

Added  Calderon,  "What  worries  me 
is  that  there  are  a  lot  more  people 
just  like  Luis  out  there." 
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SF's  Homeless  Hispanics 
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kids  to  find  themselves  among  winos 
and  druggies.'' 

"You  Come  Here  to  Suffer" 

With  the  recent  worsening  of  violence 
in  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  which 
has  ravaged  the  countrysides  and  eco- 
nomies of  both  countries.  Central 
Americans  increasingly  flood  over  the 
border  into  "El  Norte."  Salvadoran 
and  Guatemalan  men,  some  as  young 
as  12,  are  faced  with  the  option  of  either 
being  conscripted  into  the  government's 
armies  or  fighting  on  the  side  of  the 
leftist  guerillas.  Thousands  decide  to 
flee  to  the  United  States  instead. 

"Many  come  here  planning  on  send- 
ing money  home  to  their  families,"  said 
Heidi  Simonson,  who  runs  a  shelter 
for  Central  American  refugees.  "But 
most  find  it  hard  enough  just  to  get  by. 
Their  dreams  quickly  dissolve.  I  heard 
one  refugee  on  the  phone  telling  his 

Congress  Hears 
From  Refugees 

continued  from  page  1 

large  and  prolonged  as  any  in  history 
have  not  gone  away. 

The  refugee  human  tragedy  still 
continues  today,"  said  Nguyen  Nguyen, 
executive  director  of  the  Mutual  Assis- 
tance Associaton  Council.  Countries 
like  Thailand  and  Malaysia  have  be- 
come frustrated  by  having  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  refugee  burden,  Nguyen 
said,  because  the  U.S.  has  cut  back  its 
resettlement  quotas.  This  has  caused 
pushbacks  of  refugees  and  "closed 
camp"  policies,  where  refugees  are  kept 
in  austere  holding  centers  but  are  ineli- 
bible  for  resettlement  abroad. 

"Refugees  who  were  prisoners  in 
their  countries  now  are  prisoners  in 
(refugee  camps)  in  (first  asylum)  coun- 
tries because  they  are  ineligible  for  re- 
settlement," said  Nguyen. 

Cambodian  leader  Chanthan  Tes 
urged  Congress  to  increase  refugee 
quotas  and  challenged  the  assertion 
that  refugees  fleeing  their  countries 
these  days  are  economic  migrants,  not 
political  refugees.  "People  don't  need 
to  come  because  of  job  opportunities 
or  because  this  country  is  so  wealthy," 
he  said.  They  fear  for  their  life,  their 
family's  security.  They  come  for  new 
hope." 

Added  Laotian  social  worker 
Bounlieng  Chanphaphonvilay :  "Refu- 
gees are  refugees  and  not  immigrants, 
don't  try  to  make  the  problem  go  away 
by  calling  us  immigrants." 

Khmer  Rouge  survivor  Chandara  Ny 
described  his  experiences  as  a  teenager 
during  Pol  Pot's  brutal  rule  of  Cam- 
bodia and  asked  the  committee  to  re- 
consider cases  of  Cambodians  in  Thai 
refugee  camps  who  have  been  rejected 
by  the  U.S.  for  resettlement  here. 

"We  want  our  families  to  be  here, 
a  chance  to  survive  peacefully,"  Ny 
said.  "We've  had  enough  war  and  starva- 
tion." 

Bounchanh  Thepkaysone  of  the  Lao 

Shelter  for  Latino 
Youth  Opens 

The  Dolores  Housing  Program  will 
be  opening  a  second  shelter  on  Novem- 
ber 4  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church 
at  24th  and  Alabama  streets.  The  new 
site,  St.  Ann's  Shelter,  will  sleep  15 
men  between  the  ages  of  17  and  25 
from  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
The  shelter,  which  focuses  on  recent 
arrivals  from  those  countries,  will  open 
regularly  at  9  p.m.  with  check-ins  and 
a  meal.  It  will  be  operated  completely 
by  a  volunteer  staff.  Volunteers  are 
needed  to  help  with  cooking,  checking 
in  clients,  record-keeping  and  over- 
night supervision.  St.  Ann's  Shelter  is 
a  sister  shelter  to  the  Dolores  Street 
Shelter  at  208  Dolores  Street.  For  more 
information  call  Heidi  Simonson  or 
Nate  Bacon  at  861-5426. 


family  back  in  El  Salvador,  You  come 
here  to  suffer.' " 

On  December  27,  1985,  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  declared  San  Francisco 
a  City  of  Refuge  for  "Salvadoran  and 
Guatemalan  refugees  who  have  fled 
persecution  in  their  home  countries"  and 
declared  that  local  and  state  officials 
"have  no  duty  to  report  to  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service 
knowledge  they  might  have  about  a 
person's  immigration  status." 

But  San  Francisco's  declaration  of 
sanctuary  does  little  to  offer  undocu- 
mented refugees  practical  necessities 
such  as  food,  shelter  or  emotional 
support.  The  vast  majority  still  have 
to  live  furtive  and  illicit  lives  because 
their  requests  for  legal  political  asylum 
are  denied  by  the  INS  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  here  for  economic,  not 
political,  reasons. 

Legal  political  refugees  from  South- 
east Asia  get  18  months  of  General 


Classifieds 


Wordprocessor/T  ypist 

Parttime  position  with  Central  City  Hospitality 
House,  a  community  service  agency  serving 
homeless  youths  and  adults  and  Tenderloin 
residents.  Need  someone  with  excellent 
clerical  and  computer  skills  who  wants  to 
Interface  with  neighborhood.  $9-$12/hr.  plus 
health  and  dental  insurance.  Input  resume 
by  Nov.  11,  1988  to  P.  Yamane,  146  Leaven- 
worth, SF,  94102.  Sense  ot  humor  a  plus 

Jobs  Offered 

P/T  assistants,  2.  1  w/vehlcle.  Phone-errands- 
other.  P/T  sales  (1  or  2).  Sidewalk  sales- 
near  downtown— merchandise  provided. 
Hours/pay  negotiable.  Message  service: 
(415)  885-9555,  Ext.  1 129, 1-7  p.m.  Mon.-Sat. 

Manucurist 

tor  the  Fairmont  Hotel  Beauty  Salon,  guar- 
anteed salary  and  commission.  For  Interview, 
call  Mr  Eckhard,  982-6600. 


Assistance,  plus  job  training  and  English 
language  instruction.  The  Southeast 
Asians  have  better  access  to  the  system 
because  Congress  recognizes  them  as 
refugees,"  said  Carrillo.  'The  U.S. 
is  partly  responsible  for  people  fleeing 
from  Central  America,  and  then  we 
don't  give  them  official  status." 

The  Simpson-Rodino  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act,  passed  in 
1986,  has  tightened  the  economic 
stranglehold  on  undocumented  immi- 
grants. It  has  become  very  difficult  for 
illegal  refugees  to  find  work  because 
of  sanctions  against  employers  who 
hire  them.  Employers  now  ask  for  pro- 
spective employees'  passports  or  immi- 
gration papers  before  hiring. 

Though  the  Act  glimmers  with  a 
patina  of  goodwill  since  it  offers  am- 
nesty to  immigrants  who  have  been 
here  since  before  1982,  this  does  little 
to  help  Central  American  refugees. 
According  to  Jose  Cartagena  of  the 

Committee  for  Central  American  Refu- 
gees or  CRECE,  most  Central  American 


refugees  are  forced  to  live  illegally  here 
because  they  arrived  after  violence  in 
Central  America  intensified  in  1982. 

The  city's  declaration  of  sanctuary 
estimated  that  60,000  to  100,000  El 
Salvadoran  and  Guatemalan  refugees 
live  in  San  Francisco  illegally,  and 
Cartegena  estimates  the  numbers  have 
risen  by  20,000  since  then. 

The  result  is  that  many  Latinos  are 
forced  to  live  on  the  street.  Six  directors 
of  homeless  shelters  in  San  Francisco 
concur  that  the  past  five  months,  a 
time  of  increased  warfare  in  Central 
America,  have  seen  a  drastic  increase 
in  the  homeless  Latino  population.  As 
the  winter  months  draw  near,  the 
number  of  Latinos  who  will  show  up 
for  the  already  overburdened  services 
is  expected  to  increase. 

"Many  refugees  are  sleeping  in  aban- 
doned cars  with  their  children,"  said 
Rosa  Liencura  of  the  Central  United 
Methodist  Church.  "Single  men  and 
teenagers  sleep  in  parks,  in  bushes  by 
the  highway,  near  railroad  tracks,  and 
in  abandoned  cars." 


The  plight  of  more  than  a  quarter  million  Cambodian  refugees  stranded  in  encampments  on  the' Thai-Cambodian  border  was 
among  the  resettlement  issues  addressed  by  speakers  at  the  Congressional  Human  Rights  Caucus  hearing  last  month 


Seri  organization  advocated  that 
Laotians  and  Cambodians  be  allowed 
to  use  the  Orderly  Departure  Program, 
which  helps  Vietnamese  to  leave  their 
country  legally  without  having  to  resort 
to  dangerous  boat  trips. 

Several  speakers  said  that  normaliza- 
tion of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
U.S.  and  the  communist  governments 
of  the  Southeast  Asian  countries  could 
alleviate  immigration  logjams  and  ease 
the  economic  crises  in  Southeast  Asia. 

"I  can  see  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  reestablish  con- 
tact with  these  three  countries,"  said 
Vu-Duc  Vuong,  executive  director  of 
the  Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee 
Resettlement.  "At  the  very  least,  we 
come  one  step  nearer  to  closing  the  epi- 
sode of  the  Vietnam  expedition." 

Formal  diplomatic  relations  would 


mean  trade  and  aid  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  Southeast  Asian  countries  and 
could  help  address  the  rampant  poverty 
there  that  is  "guaranteeing  a  whole 
generation  of  malnourished  and  under- 
developed children,"  Vuong  said.  But 
if  normalization  occurs,  Vuong  added, 
it  must  be  firmly  based  on  respect  for 
human  rights.  Vuong  also  advocated 
for  adequate  resettlement  and  adjust- 
ment assistance  for  newly  arriving 
Amerasian  and  political  prisoners. 

One  speaker,  Father  Nazarin,  spoke 
out  against  the  creation  of  more  refu- 
gee camps.  It  is  a  "mistake  to  open  up 
new  areas  of  refuge  for  refugees  because 
they  invariable  get  filled,"  he  said. 
"We  need  to  find  ways  to  enter  the 
countries  creating  the  refugee  situations 
and  talk  with  the  people  in  the  govern- 
ment to  make  changes. " 


Nazarin,  who  has  visited  Cambodia 
twice  in  the  last  four  years,  also  asserted 
that  "the  face  of  communism  is  chang- 
ing. I'm  not  so  sure  the  catalogue  of 
horrors  that  people  testified  about  this 
afternoon  is  still  occuring  today." 

Human  rights  activist  Ed  Lazar  of 
Humanitas  International  brought  up 
a  special  concern  for  Cambodia,  urging 
Congress  to  take  steps  to  "prevent  a 
sequel  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  act  of  geno- 
cide during  1975-79,"  now  that  the 
Vietnamese  are  beginning  to  withdraw 
troops  from  Cambodia.  He  called 
for  the  unseating  of  the  Khmer  Rouge 
delegation,  aid  for  the  resettlement  of 
Cambodian  refugees,  and  the  active  in- 
volvement of  the  U.N.  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  democratic  government  in 
Cambodia,  free  from  the  threat  of  a 
Khmer  Rouge  return  to  power. 


Khmer  Rouge's  UN  Seat  Protested 


Cambodian  holocaust  survivor  Dith 
Pran,  refugee  relief  workers  and  several 
hundred  Cambodian  refugees  from 
around  the  East  Coast  held  a  memorial 
vigil  at  the  United  Nations  on  October 
6.  They  were  there  to  remember  the 
more  than  2  million  Cambodians  who 
died  during  the  genocidal  regime  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge  in  the  late  1970s  and  to 
protest  the  Khmer  Rouge's  membership 
in  the  United  Nations. 

'1  am  still  shocked  when  I  see  the 
Khmer  Rouge  flag  on  U.N.  territory," 
said  Dith.  "How  would  you  feel  if  you 
were  Jewish  and  you  saw  Hitler's  flag 
flying  at  the  U.N. 7" 

Members  of  the  Oxfam  America 
relief  agency,  which  organized  the  vigil. 


began  a  three-day  fast  to  denounce  the 
U.N.'s  continued  seating  of  a  Khmer 
Rouge  leader  as  part  of  a  coalition 
government  in  exile  representing  Cam- 
bodia at  the  United  Nations. 

"Those  of  us  left  behind  have  a  moral 
responsibility  to  stand  up  and  say  it 
cannot  happen  again,"  said  John  C. 
Hammock,  executive  director  of 
Oxfam  America. 
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SF's  First  Vietnamese  Doctor 
Serves  TL's  Medical  Needs 


Dr  Do  Dinh  Tuong  was  the  first  Vietnamese  doctor  to  start  a  practice  in  San  Francisco . 


by  Quyen  Quoc  Tiet 

Medical  doctor  Do  Dinh  Tuong, 
who  operates  a  clinic  at  352 
Leavenworth  Street,  debunked 
some  of  the  popular  misconceptions 
about  the  glamorous  life  of  a  physician. 

"A  doctor  is  not  the  happiest,  I  am 
sure,"  Do  said,  "because  he  has  to  meet 
the  most  miserable  people  with  diseases. 
I  would  say  he  has  to  suffer  a  lot." 

'Tor  example,  let  us  consider  a  patient 
with  cancer.  The  doctor  cannot  keep 
from  being  influenced  by  the  suffering 
of  the  patient.  You  cannot  tell  how  he 
feels  by  how  he  acts  and  talks." 

"As  a  profession,  it  requires  a  great 
deal  of  sacrifice.  Unlike  a  regular  clerk, 
sometimes  a  doctor  has  to  work  at  mid- 
night if  his  patient  calls." 

Dr.  Do  became  the  first  Vietnamese 
doctor  in  San  Francisco  when  he  opened 
a  clinic  on  Clement  Street  in  1980.  He 
has  been  practicing  medicine  for  more 
than  20  years.  After  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Medicine  in  Saigon 
in  1965,  he  taught  at  the  Army  Medi- 
cal University  there. 

In  1974,  before  the  fall  of  Saigon, 


the  Vietnamese  government  sent  him 
to  the  United  States  to  study  optometry. 
He  received  a  scholarship  from  Letter- 
man  Army  Medical  Center  and  studied 
there  until  1977.  He  then  did  his  resi- 
dency in  the  family  practice  residency 
at  the  University  of  California,  Davis. 

After  finishing  his  residency  in  1980, 
Do  returned  to  San  Francisco,  where  he 
worked  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital  and  with 
the  Emergency  Medical  System,  a  group 
that  contracts  with  hospitals.  In  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  he  opened  his  Cle- 
ment Street  clinic. 

Do  decided  to  open  his  Leavenworth 
Street  clinic  in  1983  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  influx  of  Vietnamese  refu- 
gees into  the  Tenderloin.  In  addition  to 
physical  ailments,  Do  said,  many  of  his 
refugee  patients  suffer  from  problems 
related  to  difficulties  adjusting  to  a  new 
culture. 

According  to  his  wife,  Suong  Ha, 
about  80  percent  of  their  patients  are 
Asian,  with  the  Vietnamese  making  up 
the  highest  percentage,  followed  by 
Chinese,  Laotians,  and  Cambodians. 
The  other  20  percent  are  Hispanic  and 
Caucasian. 


He  and  his  staff  speak  English,  Viet- 
namese, French,  Cambodian,  Laotian 
and  several  Chinese  dialects. 

In  spite  of  the  challenges  of  his  pro- 
fession, Do  encouraged  young  people, 
especially  Southeast  Asians,  to  consider 
going  into  medicine. 


"It  is  good  for  youths  to  study  to  be- 
come medical  doctors  because  the  society 
never  ceases  needing  some,  and  they 
can  continue  serving  our  Asian  com- 
munities, including  Cambodian  and 
Laotian,"  said  Dr.  Do. 


Relief  Worker's  Slides 
Show  Cambodia  Today 


by  Sophath  Pak 

The  Self  Help  Center  was  packed 
last  month  with  Cambodian 
refugees  who  came  to  catch  a 
nostalgic  glimpse  and  hear  news  of  their 
homeland  from  a  relief  worker  who 
recently  returned  from  Cambodia. 
Laura  McGrew  showed  slides  she  took 
from  August  1987  until  March  1988, 
when  she  was  working  for  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  to  help 
rebuild  a  country  destroyed  by  decades 
of  war. 

Most  of  the  slides  were  from  Phnom 
Penh.  Travel  outside  of  the  capital  city 
is  still  very  unsafe  because  of  the  fight- 
ing between  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian 
troops.  McGrew  said  she  made  a  trip  to 
Battambang  Province,  near  the  Thai- 


Cambodian  border,  but  was  prohibited 
by  her  escorts  from  taking  any  pictures 
or  staying  overnight.  In  Battambang 
Hospital,  which  McGrew  said  had  only 
500  beds  for  1,000  patients,  she  saw 
people  lying  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
hallways. 

McGrew  said  that  in  Phnom  Penh 
she  sometimes  saw  blind  musicians 
or  handicapped  people  sitting  on  the 
corner  and  begging  for  money  to  buy 
food.  That  is  because  of  war," 
commented  Sopha  Ma,  one  of  the 
Cambodians  who  attended  the  slide- 
show.  "It  makes  people  lack  every- 
thing." 

For  the  most  part,  McGrew  reported 
that  conditions  are  slowly  improving 
and  the  government  is  working  very 
hard  to  develop  the  country. 


RE  ELECT  OUR  COLLEGE  R0ARD 
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An  Outstanding  Record  of  Accomplishment. 

■  Providing  quality  education  programs  for  all  San 
Franciscans  in  their  neighborhoods. 

■  Preserving  fiscal  integrity  and  maintaining  a 
balanced  budget  every  year  despite  state  funding 
cutbacks. 

■  Launching  new  and  innovative  services  for  small 
businesses  and  educational  programs  in  the 
workplace. 

■  Designing  new  programs  to  teach  job  skills  to 
welfare  recipients. 

■  Expanding  childcare  Services. 

■  Adopting  an  AIDS  education  program  that  is  a 
model  for  the  nation. 

■  Supporting  equal  opportunity  for  minorities  and 
women  among  students,  faculty  and  staff. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  EVERYONE 
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"I  saw  a  lot  of  businesses  have  re- 
opened their  doors  permanently," 
McGrew  said.  'They  have  more  res- 
taurants, coffee  shops,  barber  shops, 
and  more  tailors.  Some  merchandise 
you  can  get  at  a  very  reasonable  price, 
but  some  is  too  expensive." 

She  said  that  a  meal  in  a  restaurant 
costs  about  200  riels  Cambodian  cur- 
rency (140  riels =$1  U.S.),  but  that  a 
bottle  of  Heineken  beer  only  costs  one 
riel— "Less  than  in  America!"  she  joked. 

During  the  show,  an  old  woman 
whispered  in  a  soft  voice  to  her  friend 
that  the  pictures  made  her  miss  her 


home  town.  Others  said  they  were 
shocked  by  the  poverty  and  destruction 
from  war. 

Tenderloin  resident  Mom  Monn 
almost  didn't  recognize  slides  of  Watt 
Unalom,  a  famous  Buddhist  temple  in 
Phnom  Penh,  where  he  lived  for  more 
than  ten  years  as  a  young  boy.  "Now 
only  a  few  of  its  monuments  and  the 
monk's  quarters  are  all  that's  left."  he 
commented. 

Ma  Sopha  commented,  This  show 
makes  me  feel  very  sorry  about  the 
naked  children  who  played  on  a  dirty 
sidewalk." 


ANNOUNCING 
OUR 

SENIOR  CITIZENS' 
PROGRAM 


With  Sizzlers'  special  discount  card,  Senior 
Citizens  can  purchase  items  from  the  Senior 
Citizens'  menu  or  the  regular  menu  and  get  20% 
off  all  day  Monday  and  all  day  Wednesday. 
Plus,  get  20%  off  2:00  to  5:00  PM  every  day 
(including  Sunday). 

This  discount  is  not  good  with  other  discounts 
or  coupons. 

This  program  is  available  at  the  San  Francisco 
Sizzler  at  Eddy  and  Leavenworth,  where  all 
profits  benefit  low  cost  housing. 

Ask  the  manager  for  your 
Senior  Citizens  card  today. 


Sizzler 

Steak  •  Seafood  •  Salad 

Eddy  and  Leavenworth  Streets 
San  Francisco 


ADVICE 
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AA  Meetings 

•  623  O  Forrell  St. 

Goy,  open  meetings  ot  12  pm,  5  30  pm, 
and  8:30  pm,  Mon.-Sat.;  10  am,  12  pm, 
5  30  pm  and  8:30  pm  on  Sundays 

•  Congregational  Church,  Post  and  Mason 
Streets. 

— Monday: 

12:15  pm  and  5:30  pm,  open  meeting 
(bosement) 


— Tuesday: 

12:15  pm  open  meeting  (basement) 
6  pm  open  meeting  (Geis  Room) 
8  pm  open  meeting  (Jackson  Room) 
— Wednesday 

5:30   pm   open   nonsmoking  women's 
meeting  (Geis  Room) 
— Thursday: 

1115  am  open  meeting  (basement) 
5:30   pm    open    nonsmoking  meeting 
(Geis  Room) 

7:15  pm  open  meeting  (Geis  Room) 
8:30  pm  open  gay  meeting 


FAMOUS  ITALIAN  FOOD 


34  Mason  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
Phone:  362-7719 


— Friday: 

12:15  pm  open  women's  meeting  (Geis 
Room) 

5  45  pm  closed  (alcoholics  only)  meeting 
(Dettner  Room) 
— Sunday: 

2:30  pm  opens  nonsmoking  meeting 
(basement) 

•  54  McAllister  St. 

Monday  7  pm  closed  (alcoholics  only) 
meeting 

•  240  Jones  St.  #7 

Monday  3  pm  open  women's  meeting 
Tuesday  10  am  open  meeting 

•  291  Eddy  St. 

Mon. ,  Tues.,  Thurs. ,  6  pm  open  meetings 
Tues.,  Thurs.,  Fri.,  Sat.,  Sun.  7:30  pm 
open  meetings 

•  450  Golden  Gate  Ave — Federal  Building 

12  pm  Tues.  open  meeting 

•  140  Jones  St.  -Lyric  Hotel 
6:30  pm  Tues.  open  meeting 
5  pm  Sat.  open  meeting 

•  191  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

7  pm  Tues.  open  meeting 

•  71 1  Eddy  St.  (West  Entrance) 
8:30  pm  Tues. ,  open  goy  meeting 

8:30  pm  Thurs.,  closed  (alcoholics  only) 
meeting 


►  620  Sutter  St.— YWC  A 

12  pm  Wed.   closed  (alcoholics  only) 
women's  meeting  (Room  316) 
10  am  Sun  open  meeting  (Room  315) 
»  330  Ellis  St. -Glide  Memorial  Church 

6  pm  Wed.  open  meeting 
•  1040  Lorkin  St. 

7  pm  Wed.  open  meeting 

'  220  Golden  Gate—  Y  M  C  A 

7:30  pm  Thurs.  open  meeting  (kitchen- 
second  floor) 

8  pm  Thurs.  open  meeting  (first  floor 
conference  room) 

333  Turk  St. 

3  pm  Thurs.  open  nonsmoking  meeting 
480  Ellis  St. 

9  am  Sun.  open  meeting 

—Stacy  Basko 


Necessities  of  Life.  Coll 863-AIDS 
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Don't  miss  a  single 
issue! 

Subscribe  to  the 
Tenderloin  Times 


Community  Boards  Resolve 
Neighborhood  Disputes 

A  bad  situation  is  apt  to  get  worse 
when  neighbors  take  each  other  to  court 
or  indulge  in  acts  of  revenge.  There 
is  an  alternative:  The  Community  Board 
Program.  Whenever  there's  something 
that  can  be  talked  about— whether  it's 
parking,  barking  dogs,  or  vandalism  — 
Community  Boards  stand  ready  to 
send  in  mediators.  Neighborhood 
mediators  are  trained  in  conflict  reso- 
lution and  will  arrange  to  meet  with 
you  and  your  neighbor  to  work  out 
a  solution. 

It's  amazing  how  often  the  most  in- 
transigent enemies  leave  satisfied  and 
smiling.  And  at  no  cost.  To  either 
request  help  or  to  volunteer,  call  239-6100. 


ELECT  ROBERT  VARNI 


OUR  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  IS  IN 
SERIOUS  TROUBLE! 

"Among  some  Board  members,  ...  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  relevant  edu- 
cational issues"     page  28 


COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  BOARD 


"...on  environment  of  divisiveness, 
page  5 


WE  OWE  THE 
NEXT 

GENERATION 


"serious  problems  which  affecf  the 
delivery  of  services  to  students..." 
pcge  18 

"...perception  that  these  assignments  AN 

are  based  on  patronage  rather  than  h  ^m  mm  mmm  w   —  « 

qualifications"  pog.29  EDUCATION 

"...  a  tendency  to  ignore  issues  and 
conditions  that  seem  to  require  atten- 
tion." page  23 

"None  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  1977  and  1982  (accrediting) 
teams  has  been  satisfactorily 
implemented...  "page  14 

"...  withholding  direct  credit  for  many 
courses  offered  ...is  patently  out  of 
step  with  other  community  colleges 
...SFCCD  may  be  doing  a  disservice 
to  students..."  page  1 1 


WESTERN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLS 

AND  COLLEGES  ACCREDITING 
COMMISSION  REPORT,  June  2 1 ,  1 988 


AND  WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE? 

The  Incumbents: 
Ayala,  Brown,  Tang,  Wolf  red 


o, 

Of 


\WOTE 

Varni 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE  BOARD 


Citizens  Endorsing 
ROBERT  VARNI 


John  LoSchovio,  President 
University  of  San  Francisco 
Louis  Batmole,  Chancellor  Emeritus 
San  Francisco  Community  College  District 
John  Burton,  Assemblyman 
Horry  Frustuck,  President  Emeritus 
City  College  of  San  Francisco 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 

Al  Vidal  Principal 
George  Washington 
High  School 
Benjamin  Tom  Member 
SF  Board  of  Education 
James  Deitz,  President 
Heald  Colleges 
Michael  Hennessey,  Sheriff 
Service  Employees 
International  Union,  Local  790 
Mel  Anderson,  President 
St.  Mar/ s  College 
Jeff  Brown,  Public  Defender 
Wendy  Nelder 
,  Board  of  Supervisors 
Christopher  Brady,  Principal 
Sacred  Heart  High  School 
San  Francisco  Labor  Council 
Robert  Gobriner,  President 
California  Community  College  Council 
Louise  Renne,  City  Attorney 
John  Yehall  Chin,  Principal 
St.  Mar/ s  Chinese  Language  School 
/  Arlo  Smith,  District  Attorney 

Anita  Martinez,  "A*,  Academic  Senate  SFCCD 
Quentin  Kopp,  State  Senator 
Ralpn  O.  Hillsmorv  Vice  President  Emeritus 
City  College  of  San  Francisco 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  Local  2121 
Morris  Bernstein,  President 
Son  Francisco  Airport  Commission 
Chinese  American  Citizens  Alliance 
Soul  Madfes, 
United  School  Administrators 
Harold  Dobbs,  Lawyer 
Carotene  Marks,  Civic  Leoder 
Laurent  Broussal,  Dean 
City  College  of  San  Francisco 
Floyd  Gonella  Superintendent 
Jefferson  Union  High  School  District 

AND  MANY  MORI 


IRVING 
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the  tender  side 


by  Lynn  Bratcher 


B 


elated  Halloween  greetings  to  all! 
Last  month  was  very  busy  here 
in  our  neighborhood,  with  lots  of 
parties.  When  it  comes  to  holidays  our 
kids  get  their  fair  share.  TheTenderloin 
Rec  Center  held  their  Goblin  Gathering 
on  the  29th,  with  a  haunted  house  and 
party.  The  Central  YMCA  held  a  dance 
for  teens,  while  the  Phoenix  Youth 
Project  had  a  haunted  house.  The  Glide 
Children's  Program  also  hosted  a  haunted 
house,  as  well  as  a  costume  contest 
and  various  booths.  They  had  help  from 
Ja'Net  and  other  Park  and  Rec  staff. 
A  special  thanks  to  all  friends  and 
volunteers  for  giving  their  time  and 
energy  to  the  Tenderloin  kids.  You 
really  help  the  kids  enjoy  a  safe  Hallo- 
ween in  the  midst  of  the  other  problems 
that  plague  our  neighborhood. 

While  sail  focusing  on  the  kids,  please 
help  to  remind  families  with  children 
who  were  born  on  or  before  December 
2,  1984,  that  they  may  now  "pre-register" 
them  for  kindergarten  for  the  1988-89 
school  year.  Also,  if  parents  wish  to 
change  schools,  they  must  fill  out  an 
OER  (optional  enrollment  request). 
Call  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School 
District  at  565-9705  for  more  informa- 
tion. 

Wu  Yee  Center  is  sponsoring  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Peacemobile  as  a 
mobile  book-and-toy  lending  library 
for  the  Tenderloin  community  once  a 
month.  Look  for  definite  times  and 
places  in  the  coming  weeks. 

I  hear  that  going  to  the  polls  will  be 
a  very  long  process  with  all  the  city 
and  state  ballot  measures.  We  must  all 
make  totally  informed  choices.  We  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  21st  century, 
and  1  for  one  would  like  to  live  in  a 
clean  safe  environment;  not  one  ruled 
by  bombs,  drugs  and  elite  people  who 
don't  really  show  much  concern  for  the 
average  (or  below  average)  people  with 
income  levels  under  $35,000  per  year. 
I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on  and  on .  .  . 

The"White"  House  throne  is  sort  of 
up  for  grabs  again,  and  there's  anti-AIDS 
bills,  vacancy -control,  the  mighty  "Mo" 
(argh),  homeless  bills,  auto  insurance, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  numerous  bills 
that  will  impact  our  school  system. 
There  are  quite  a  few  that  I  have  left 
out,  but  I  would  like  to  urge  all  who 
are  registered  to  go  to  the  polls  on 
Election  Day.  Millions  of  lives  depend 
on  it.  Lest  1  forget,  there's  also  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  the  Community  College 
District,  and  the  Board  of  Education. 
Make  your  vote  count,  whomever  it 
may  be  for. 


An  upper-class  student  from  Bombay,  India  finds  himself  living  and  working  in  a 
seedy  Tenderloin  hotel  in  'West  is  West."  David  Rathod's  fanciful  comedy  of  culture 
shock  and  cross-cultural  discovery  It  will  be  featured  at  the  4th  Annual  Film  Arts 
Festival  at  the  Roxie  Theater  at  9:30  p.m.  on  Saturday  November  5. 


The  Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  were 
at  it  again,  planting  trees  in  the  Tender- 
loin to  make  it  more  beautiful  around 
here.  But  people  and/or  merchants 
must  put  a  more  concerted  effort  into 
keeping  these  seedlings  free  of  debris, 
so  they  can  grow  and  thrive  to  be 
healthy  trees  for  the  future  generations 
of  TL  residents,  who  will  hopefully 
continue  to  be  ethnically  diverse  fami- 
lies and  other  low-income  people.  We 
can't  let  forces  like  Nordstrom  or  Trin- 
ity Properties  price  out  long-term 
residents. 

I  hope  all  you  Librans  out  there  had 
a  great  time  celebrating  our  births.  I 
had  a  great  time  listening  to  the  Rev. 
Jesse  Jackson  at  a  GOTV  rally  prior  to 
the  election.  But  the  supreme  highlight 
last  month  came  when  I  attended  a 
poetry  reading  at  Fort  Mason  during 
National  Poetry  Week.  Guy  Johnson 
read  some  very  sensitive  works  about 
men  and  also  about  disabilities.  Janice 
Mirikitani  read  from  her  works  span- 
ning the  last  20  years  about  the  struggles 
of  a  woman  of  color.  The  highlight  of 
the  evening  for  me  was  the  presence  of 
the  world-renowned  grande  dame  Maya 
Angelou.  The  power,  pain,  strength, 
beauty  and  truth  these  people  expressed 
through  their  wizardly  way  with  words 
was  breathtaking  and  awe-inspiring. 

The  same  evening,  our  own  Mary 
TallMountain  read  from  the  Native 
American  aspect  in  poetry.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  sit  in  a  writer's  group 
with  this  powerful  writer— and  my 
own  depth  grew  to  a  much  higher 
level  of  awareness,  allowing  me  to 
maintain  my  own  Native  American 
connection.  To  hear  her  and  Salima 
Rashida  at  the  Violence  and  Non  Vio- 


I'm  straight.. . 
Should  I  take  the 


AIDS  Antibody 


Before  you  decide,  ask  yourself  these  questions— 

1  Have  I  had  sex  with  anyone  who  used  I  V  drugs7 

2  Have  I  used  I  V  drugs? 

3  Have  I  had  sex  with  a  gay  or  bisexual  man'* 

4  Have  I  had  sex  with  a  person  whose  needle  use 
or  sexual  past  is  unknown  to  me? 

5.  Have  I  had  a  blood  transfusion  between  1975 
and  198")' 

If  you  answer  YES  to  any  of  these  questions  you 
and  your  sexual  partner  might  be  at  risk  for  AIDS. 


Get  the 
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lence  reading  has  lifted  me  to  new 
highs.  Salima— don't  leave  us  for  the 
east  coast  I! 

Congratulations  to  Terri  Joyner, 
who  had  a  baby,  Terrence  Eugene 
Joyner,  on  October  16.  Long-awaited 
welcome  to  Dr.  Tin  Huu  Nguyen  who 
is  practicing  pediatrics  at  518  Ellis  Street. 

Chief  Jordan  was  among  those  who 
helped  Safehouse  celebrate  its  6th  anni- 
versary last  month.  I  was  glad  to  see 
Opal  Fowler  again— it's  been  a  few 
months.  It  also  did  my  heart  good  to 
see  Heidi  Swartz  again.  I  didn't  know 
you  were  back  in  the  TL — Let's  do  lunch. 

Best  wishes  to  Lillian  Crosthwaite 
on  her  80th  birthday,  which  was  cele- 
brated by  neighbors  and  friends  after 
NOMPC's  membership  meeing  last 
month. 

We're  all  proud  of  Sandy  Weiner, 
who  was  sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the 
California  Bar  last  month  by  Judge 
Thelton-Henderson  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals.  Welcome  to  Income  Rights 
Project's  new  staffers  Margarita  Gutierrez 
and  Evelyn  Fong.  Now  that's  the  way 
to  run  an  agency — hiring  workers  who 
can  speak  the  primary  languages  of  the 
clients.  Also,  welcome  to  IRP  volun- 
teer Katrinka  Perry. 


Four  Faces  Buddhist  Temple  has 

moved  from  Hyde  Street  to  472  Ellis. 
That  makes  two  temples  on  my  block! 

I  hear  that  Mary  Dickey,  the  new 
crossing  guard  at  Jones  and  Eddy,  is 
doing  a  great  job. 

Welcome  to  Bounlieng  Chanphaphon- 
vilay,  who's  taken  Mueiseng  Saetern's 
place  as  volunteer  coordinator  for  Refu- 
gee Women's  Program.  Mueiseng  is 
now  working  for  the  Asian  Women's 
Shelter  Project. 

The  women's  group  that  met  last 
month  has  evolved  into  "Women  on 
the  Move."  They  are  a  group  of  women 
who  provide  a  supportive  base  for  each 
other  and  hope  to  provide  many  other 
services  for  women  in  the  Tenderloin 
and  throughout  the  city  in  the  near 
future.  They  meet  every  Wednesday  at 
Glide  in  Room  618  at  1:00.  Look  out 
for  the  things  to  come  from  these 
women  coming  together. 

The  Income  Rights  Project  is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  A  recipient  welfare 
rights  group  meets  at  IRP,  355  Golden 
Gate,  every  other  Thursday.  The  next 
meeting  is  November  10  at  1:00.  AFDC 
recipients  and  supporters  are  invited  to 
attend. 

I  can  only  hope  that  in  my  lifetime 
all  will  be  right  in  the  world.  I  was 
shocked  back  into  the  realms  of  reality 
when  I  heard  that  a  single  mother  with 
two  children  was  viciously  evicted  from 
one  of  the  homeless  "family"  hotels — the 
owners /managers  want  to  toss  people 
out  so  they  cannot  become  long-term 
tenants.  It  is  very  urgent  for  the  city 
and  the  Department  of  Social  Services 
to  have  contracts  with  the  hotels  that 
house  the  homeless,  especially  when 
children  are  involved.  We  all  know 
that  homelessness  is  a  serious  problem, 
but  to  inflict  further  trauma  on  innocent 
children  is  intolerable. 

By  the  way,  who  is  Rev.  Dana  really? 

Til  next  time— Kwaheri. 


Subscribe  to  the 
Tenderloin  Times. 

■  Regular  Subscription 
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teen  scene 


High  School  Success  Story: 
Lao  Teen  Shows  Leadership  by  Raymond  UCh 


by  Chanthanom  Ounkeo 

When  Dean Saelao escaped  from 
Laos  with  his  family  at  age  6, 
he  never  dreamt  that  a 
dozen  years  later  he  would  be  student 
body  president  at  an  American  school. 

Eighteen-year-old  Dean  is  special  in 
many  ways.  His  eyes  sparkle  as  he 
smiles,  and  there  is  no  way  you  can  feel 
he  is  putting  you  on.  He  can  talk  with 
anyone  and  make  them  feel  comfortable. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  when  other 
students  at  Galileo  High  School  heard 
he  was  running  for  student  body  presi- 
dent, they  withdrew  their  candidacies 
and  supported  him. 

Dean  was  born  in  Pakse,  Southern 
Laos,  and  could  speak  Laotian  and  two 
Chinese  dialects— Tchieu  Chao  and 
Mandarin— before  he  was  6.  When  his 
family  fled  to  a  refugee  camp  in  Thai- 
land, he  added  Thai  to  his  list  of  lan- 
guages. 

When  the  family  finally  settled  in  San 
Francisco  in  1981,  he  became  a  fourth 
grader  who  knew  four  languages,  but 
not  the  English  and  Cantonese  that  were 
being  spoken  in  his  new  school. 

"Sometimes  it  made  me  feel  a  little 
bit  stupid,  because  I  couldn't  understand 
what  was  going  on,"  he  said.  "But  I 
used  a  Thai  dictionary  and  people  in 
the  school  helped  me  a  lot." 

This  practical  approach,  mixed  with 
the  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  people  helping  each  other,  is  typical 
of  much  that  he  does. 

And  Dean  does  a  lot.  At  Galileo, 
he  started  a  Southeast  Asian  club,  re- 
vived a  principal's  cabinet  for  students 
to  advise  on  school  affairs  and  worked 
as  a  peer  tutor  for  failing  students  to 
improve  their  grades. 

Meanwhile,  he  fights  to  maintain  his 
own  grades.  "I  know  how  tough  it  is  to 
make  up  work  when  you've  messed 
up,"  he  says.  "I  had  a  bad  time  in  my 
personal  life  when  1  was  16  and  lost 
some  grades  I  need  to  go  to  college. 
It's  really  important  to  help  each  other — 


nobody's  so  good  they  can  do  it  all 
on  their  own,  especially  our  students 
at  Galileo." 

When  Dean  gets  home  to  the  Tender- 
loin after  school,  he  doesn't  bury  him- 
self in  his  books.  He  has  worked  on  the 
Agnos  Campaign,  helped  Tenderloin 
Youth  Advocates  and  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition  with  last 
spring's  walkathon,  and  volunteers  long 
hours  in  a  drop-in  tutorial  center  for 
school  children  on  Jones  Street. 


Galileo  Student  Body  President  Dean  Saelao 


Why  does  he  work  so  hard  to  help 
others?  "I've  really  discovered  what  I 
want  to  do  with  my  life,"  he  says. 
"Being  a  teacher  or  a  social  worker 
is  not  going  to  get  me  a  very  good  salary. 
But  people  will  realize  more  and  more 
how  important  it  is.  There  is  a  new 
generation  growing  up,  my  generation, 
and  it  needs  teachers  and  community 
workers.  If  I'm  good  enough,  I  hope  to 
be  one  of  them." 

Unlike  many  young  achievers  in  San 
Francisco  high  schools.  Dean's  future 
plans  do  not  include  trying  to  get  into 
the  University  of  California  (U.C.). 

'That's  all  I  hear-U.C,  U.C.,"  he 
says.  "Go  there,  get  a  degree,  earn  a 
lot  of  money.  I  want  to  try  something 
different."  Instead,  Dean  hopes  to  study 
psychology  or  sociology  at  one  of  the 
small  East  Coast  colleges,  such  as 
Amherst  in  Massachusetts. 

'That's  challenging,"  he  says.  'That's 
what  I  want  to  do." 


This  month  the  Tenderloin  Times 
begins  a  new  column,  which  will  feature 
writing  and  reporting  by  the  under-20 
crowd.  We  welcome  youth  writers  to 
contribute  to  the  column.  You  can  sub- 
mit stories  to:  Tenderloin  Times,  25 
Taylor,  Room  718,  ST.,  CA.  94102. 
(Please  include  your  phone  number  with 
the  story.)  For  more  information,  call 
Karen  Koenig  at  776-0700. 

Just  when  a  16-year-old  boy  like  me, 
alive  and  kickin',  still  in  the  prime 
of  his  high  school  life,  begins  to 
dream  dreams  that  all  boys  have— to 
become  a  football  quarterback,  a  business 
executive,  a  movie  star— it  all  fades 
because  he  lacks  the  knowledge  and 
skills.  Don't  even  bother  having  caviar 
dreams,  he  thinks,  because  they  are 
constantly  disrupted  by  fast-food  night- 
mares. 

But  everybody's  got  to  start  some- 
where, and,  through  the  YMCA  Youth 
Center's  Food  Service  Program,  I  now 
have  a  weekend  job  as  a  busboy  in  a 
nice  restaurant.  Yes,  I  know  it's  not 
much  compared  to  being  a  business 
executive,  but  I  am  learning  a  lot  from 
this  experience  and  I'm  getting  paid. 
That's  the  best  part. 

The  program  at  the  Youth  Center  at 
309  Turk  Street  (near  Leavenworth), 
designed  to  help  teens  get  hands-on 
training  in  food-service  industry,  is  only 
possible  because  of  the  dedication  of 
people  like  program  developer  Tess 
Medina  and  volunteer  instructors  like 
Kathy  McClintock  and  Lauren  Austin. 

The  first  session  of  the  program  was 
from  March  to  May  of  this  year,  with 
classes  taught  at  the  Y's  facilities  and 
actual  training  conducted  at  the  Holiday 
Inn  Union  Square  and  the  San 
Franciscan  Hotel.  The  best  way  to  teach 
food  service  to  teens  is  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  work  in  a  kitchen  like  the 
one  where  I  learned — the  Holiday  Inn 
Union  Square. 

People  there  taught  me  plenty — 
from  how  to  prepare  appetizers,  to 


how  to  watch  for  different  job  open- 
ings in  the  hotel,  such  as  accountant, 
receptionist,  or  doorman.  They  also 
told  me  about  the  many  benefits  they 
receive. 

I  have  learned  not  just  how  to  be  a 
busboy,  but  also  how  to  communicate 
with  others.  The  more  people  I  know, 
the  more  opportunity  will  glow.  And 
the  only  way  to  know  more  people  is  by 
communicating.  The  way  to  go  about 
doing  this  is  by  presenting  the  true  me — 
nothing  extravagant,  and  nothing  less. 

I  feel  great  because  I'm  earning  money 
and  I'm  learning  how  to  manage  it. 
Being  a  busboy  also  showed  me  some- 
thing about  organization.  When  I  am 
in  the  dining  room  of  the  restaurant, 
my  main  priorities  are  to  prepare  enough 
coffee  and  butter  dishes  and  to  clear 
the  tables.  I  am  always  looking  for 
empty  plates,  replacing  bread  and 
butter,  and  constantly  pouring  fresh 
coffee.  If  I  did  not  organize  steps  in 
advance,  I  would  have  a  hell  of  a  time. 

I  am  also  learning  to  be  more  organ- 
ized in  other  areas  of  my  life.  I  have 
learned  to  organize  my  time  and  set 
some  realistic  goals  for  the  future. 

The  Phoenix  Youth  Center,  which 
runs  the  Food  Service  Program,  is  one 
of  the  last  places  a  teenager  can  come 
to  escape  drugs  and  find  out  who  he 
or  she  is,  and  how  to  earn  a  decent 
living  and  be  happy.  It  provides  child 
care  for  working  parents  and  hires  teens 
to  watch  over  the  children.  It  also  offers 
fun  activities  like  the  weight-lifting 
program  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays, 
6:00  to  8:00  p.m. 

I  will  not  promise  other  teens  any 
miracles  if  they  participate — that  is 
their  side  of  the  bargain.  But  they  can 
begin  to  find  out  what  choices  they 
have,  what  they  can  learn,  and  what 
opportunities  they  might  have.  I  think 
the  answer  is  for  each  of  them  to  look 
into  his  or  her  heart. 

The  program  is  looking  for  business 
and  community  leaders  to  participate 
in  committees  that  develop  our  pro- 
grams. For  further  information,  call 
885-0460,  extension  272. 


Galileo's  Students  Sing 
And  Shout  School  Spirit 


by  Jose  Tacal 

The  thundering  roar  of  the  Blue 
Angels  gave  many  San  Franciscans 
reason  to  pause  and  look  to  the 
sky  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  October 
14.  But  the  students  participating  in 
Galileo  High  School's  44th  Annual  Song 
&  Yell  Contest  filled  the  air  with  their 
own  sound  waves  which  may  well  have 
rivalled  those  of  the  Navy  precision  air 
team. 

A  healthy  portion  of  the  2000-mem- 
ber,  multi-ethnic  student  population  as- 
sembled on  the  stands  of  the  school's 
O.J.  Simpson  Field  to  compete  in  a 
variety  of  events  which  included  yells 
and  songs,  as  well  as  a  few  skits.  The 
purpose  of  the  contest,  according  to 
Student  Body  President  Dean  Saelao, 
is  "to  promote  spirit"  as  both  the  school 
year  and  the  football  team  begin  in 
earnest. 

Spirit  seemed  to  be  the  last  thing 
missing.  The  excited  murmurs  of  the 
students  mingled  on  a  field  ringed  with 
colorful  banners  proclaiming  the  pride 
of  each  class.  A  floating  bow  of  purple 
and  orange  balloons,  the  uniforms  of 
the  cheerleaders  and  a  sea  of  purple  and 
orange  clothes  throughout  the  stands 
established  that  the  school  colors  were 
the  order  of  the  day. 

After  Dean  Saelao's  opening  remarks 
a  smiling  Principal  John  Quinn  intro- 
duced the  guests  who  would  be  select- 
ing the  winning  class.  By  the  time  the 
coronation  of  the  Song  &  Yell  King  and 
Queen  began,  the  throngs  of  "Mighty 
Lions"  stood  in  rapt  attention. 

The  first  event  of  the  contest  featured 
an  array  of  skits  performed  by  several 
members  of  each  class.  The  short  skits 


were  at  times  hard  to  follow  but  proved 
enjoyable  nontheless,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Sophomores'  offering  of  a  parody 
of  'The  All  New  Dating  Game." 

The  easy-going  air  of  the  skits  was 
tempered  by  the  determined  attitude 
adopted  by  each  class  for  the  next  event. 
Organized  by  year,  each  class  sang  the 
Galileo  Fight  Song  in  turn,  led  by  their 
representative  squad  of  cheerleaders 
and  the  13-member  school  band. 

An  outbreak  by  the  Senior  class  of 
chanting  "Seniors,  seniors!"  after  the 
first  performance  by  the  Juniors  pro- 
claimed their  unparalleled  zeal  to  gain 
top  honors.  Their  own  rousing  perform- 
ance foreshadowed  their  success  in  the 
remaining  events,  the  Big  "G"  Yell  and 
the  Galileo  Hymn. 

Midway  through  the  contest,  the 
Varsity  cheerleading  squad  provided  a 
break  in  the  competition  with  a  syn- 
chronized routine  done  to  pre-recorded 
rap  music.  The  calls  and  cheers  from 
stands  testified  as  much  to  the  spirit  of 
all  present  as  to  the  squad's  skill 

The  excitement  had  yet  to  ebb  when 
the  final  event  gave  way  to  announce- 
ments about  the  home  football  game 
against  Lowell  High  School  and  the 
Homecoming  Dance  held  that  evening. 

One  of  the  faculty  members  in  at- 
tendance confirmed  the  value  of  such 
morale-boosting  events,  saying: 'They're 
very  inspirational.  We  should  have 
more  of  them  to  bring  the  school  to- 
gether and  reduce  apathy."  Principal 
Quinn,  still  smiling,  echoed  this  senti- 
ment. "I  was  very  pleased,"  said  Quinn. 
I  thought  the  crowd  we  had  was  really 
excited.  Today,  school  spirit  was  strong- 
er than  it  usually  is . . .  it's  been  a  good 
day  for  Galileo." 


Galileo*s  newly  crowned  homecoming  monarchs — Sam  Peoples  and  Lisa  Rendon. 
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Kids  Harvest  a  Happy  Halloween  in  the  Tenderloin 


"Call  and  compare" 

/instate* 

781-5840 

760  Market  St. 
Suite  401 

HOME  •  LIFE  •  AUTO  LOANS 
CAR  •  BOAT  •  RVS  •  BUSINESS 

Allstate  Insurance  Companies 
Allstate  Insurance  Companies  and  Affiliates 


Help  get  out  the  word! 

CALL 
776-0700 


TENDERLOIN  TIMES 
TRANSLATION  SERVICE 

776-0700 


The  Great  Pumpkin  landed  in  the  Tenderloin  just  before  Hal- 
loween, when  the  Heart  of  the  City  Farmers  Market  sponsored 
a  Harvest  Festival  and  Pumpkin  Patch.  Tenderloin  kids  who  got 
all  dressed  up  for  Halloween  had  many  places  to  strut  their  stuff. 
Glide  Church,  the  Tenderloin  Rec  Center  and  the  YMCA's 
Phoenix  Program  held  haunted  houses  and  costume  contests. 
More  than  100  homeless  children  whooped  it  up  at  a  Halloween 
party  thrown  at  the  Cadillac  Hotel  sponsored  by  several  Tender- 
loin agencies,  1st  Nationwide  Bank  and  DDB  Needham  advertising 
agency. 


Don't  miss  a  single  issue! 
Subscribe  to  the  Tenderloin  Times 
Regular  subscription  $10  per  year. 
Seniors/ low-income  $4  per  year. 


aarti  cooperative  hotel 

Do  you  wont  to: 

•  learn  how  to  live  with  50  other  people  in  a  clean,  comfortable  cooperative  residential 
hotel  in  the  Tenderloin? 

•  build  a  friendly,  supportive,  democratic  community? 

•  learn  how  to  be  responsible  for  the  management  of  your  own  building' 

•  help  keep  and  improve  affordable  housing  in  the  Tenderloin' 

Can  you: 

•  live  respectfully  with  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  people? 

•  be  counted  on  to  volunteer  five  hours  a  week  working  for  the  tenants'  cooperative? 

•  participate  in  meetings  without  talking  all  the  time  or  always  having  to  get  your  own 
way? 

Do  you  believe  that: 

•  Tenderloin  residents  can  work  together  democratically  to  control  their  own  housing? 

•  you  can  learn  a  lot  from  other  people  like  yourself? 

•  you  can  work  with  others  like  yourself  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  lives? 

jf 

If  your  answer  to  these  questions  is  YES,  then  you  may  be  interested  m  living  at  the  Aorti  Coopera- 
tive, 391  Leavenworth  For  more  information,  come  to  a  Membership  Committee  meeting  on 
Wednesdays  at  7  30  p  m  or  attend  an  introductory  meeting  on  the  first  and  third  Sundoys  of  each 
month 


EVENTS/ARTS 

Black  Theater  Troupe  Finds 
A  Permanent  Home  in  TL 
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by  Laurence  Uebersfeld 

In  1981,  Stanley  Williams  was 
frustrated  because  he  wanted  to  be 
an  actor.  Other  people  were  making 
their  dreams  happen,  so  why  couldn't 
he?  "It  wasn't  possible  because  I  was 
black,''  he  says.  There  just  wasn't  the 
same  opportunity  (in  theater)  for  black 
people,  so  I  decided  to  create  the 
opportunity." 


Artistic  Director  Stanley  Williams 

Through  friends,  Williams  met 
Quentin  Easter,  who  was  planning  to 
go  to  graduate  school.  But  after  hearing 
Williams'  idea  of  creating  a  black 
theater  company  that  would  produce 
the  work  of  black  playwrights,  Easter 
said,  "Let's  do  it,"  and  dropped  his 
other  plans. 

"We  borrowed  money  from  friends. " 
says  Williams,  "opened  our  first  bank 
account  with  $1500,  and  started  our 
first  production  in  1981,  Trials  of 
Brother  Jero'  by  Wole  Soyinka." 

Seven  years  and  $800,000  later, 
Lorraine  Hansberry  Theatre  is  a  nation- 
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OPERA  PLAZA 

Drug  Store 


•  Medi-Cal,  PCS,  PAID, 
Blue  Cross,  Bay 
Pacific  Prescription 
Plans  Welcomed. 

•  For  Great  Values 
Pick  Up  Our  Monthly 
Circular  at  the  Store. 


Mon  -  Fri:  9  30  AM  -  6:30  PM 
Saturday:  10  AM  -  4  PM 


601  Van  Ness  Ave. 
928-2837 


ally  known  company.  Of  course,  that 
success  still  requires  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work,  says  Williams,  whose 
days  often  end  at  10  or  11  at  night. 
He  has  not  had  a  week  off  since  1981. 

Williams,  now  the  theater  company's 
artistic  director,  says  his  worst  memory 
is  "the  first  time  an  actor  didn't  show 
up  for  a  performance  and  we  had  to 
figure  out  what  to  do."  But  the  company 
has  also  had  some  wonderful  times  in 
the  past  eight  years,  such  as  in  1981, 
when,  recalls  Williams,  "a  group  of 
women  called  something  like  M&M 
Beach  Show  Queen  bought  all  the  rickets, 
sold  them  at  a  higher  price  for  a  scholar- 
ship fund,  and  brought  so  much  food 
to  the  theater  that  we  had  leftovers 
for  a  week." 

Will  iams  believes  his  company  plays 
a  crucial  role  in  providing  a  mode  of 
expression  for  black  actors  and  play- 
wrights. This  country  has  come  a  long 
way,  but  theater  is  the  last  bastion 
(of  racism),"  he  says.  "Major  companies 
don't  hire  black  guys,  and  it's  still 
happening."  He  explains  that  T.V.  has 
gone  further  than  theater  in  including 
blacks  because  it  has  to  sell,  "so  they 
have  to  gear  their  market  to  the 
audience." 

In  order  for  black  actors  to  find  inter- 
esting theatrical  roles,  says  Williams, 
stereotypes  of  black  people  have  to  be 
broken  down.  "In  an  ideal  world,  1 
would  want  to  cast  a  person  for  their 
skills,"  says  Williams.  'The  black  male 
is  an  endangered  species.  People  still 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  him. 

But  the  Lorraine  Hansberry  Theatre 
knows  what  to  do,  and  its  black  actors 
have  performed  with  great  success  for 
the  past  seven  years,  getting  major 
recognition  right  from  the  start.  With 
this  coming  season,  they  will  have  pro- 
duced more  than  30  plays,  including 
a  production  of  the  classic  "A  Raisin 
in  the  Sun,"  which  won  the  Drama- 
Logue  Award  for  Best  Play  in  1984. 

Because  the  theater  company  didn't 
have  its  own  building,  it  has  had  to 
move  from  one  performance  space  to 
another  throughout  its  existence.  As 
Williams  puts  it,  "I  feel  we  have  been 
on  a  tour  of  the  world  and  never  left 
San  Francisco." 

Starting  this  season,  the  moving 
around  is  over.  Lorraine  Hansberry 
Theatre  has  found  its  first  permanent 
home— in  the  Tenderloin  at  620  Sutter 
Street.  The  main  floor  of  the  old  land- 
mark YMCA  building  is  now  a  300-seat 
theater,  which  will  host  the  opening 
night  of  Lorraine  Hansberry's  new 
season  on  November  11  with  the  satirical 
review  of  black  stereotypes,  "A  Colored 
Museum"  written  by  George  C.  Wolfe. 

The  theater  company  also  organizes 
an  ongoing  workshop  for  local  black 
playwrights  and  produces  one  play 
from  that  workshop  each  season. 

Although  Hansberry  productions 
are  not  specifically  geared  toward 
children,  the  company  has  been  in- 
volved with  children's  programs  in  the 
Western  Addition  and  is  open  to  doing 
the  same  in  the  Tenderloin. 
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TL  Reflection  Center  Workshop  poet  Tommy  Roberts,  a.k.a.  "the  Puppet  Man," 
gives  poems  and  flowers  to  people  as  a  way  of  saying  hello. 


Life  Becomes  Literature 
In  TL  Writers'  Workshop 


by  Regina  Marchi 

JJ9  |  I  he  Tenderloin  is  rich  with 
I  material!"  says  Mary  Tall- 
^  Mountain,  exhorting  18  of 
her  fellow  writers  at  a  workshop.  "Listen 
to  conversations  around  you .  .  .  some 
of  my  best  stories  have  come  directly 
from  other  people's  conversations.  And 
pay  attention  to  details.  Writers  need 
eyes  in  the  back  of  their  heads,  always 
looking,  looking,  looking. " 

In  this  10-week  workshop  called 
Telling  Your  Story,"  writers  hope  to 
turn  life  experiences  into  poetry,  fiction, 
and  autobiography.  Sponsored  by  the 
Tenderloin  Reflection  Center  through 
the  St.  Anthony  Foundation,  each 
session  of  the  series  is  led  by  a  different 
Tenderloin  writer,  who  presents  selec- 
tions from  his  or  her  writing,  followed 
by  discussions  and  readings  by  other 
participants. 

'In  this  workshop,  I'm  not  the  teach- 
er," explains  TallMountain.  "We're  all 
teachers,  and  we're  all  students." 

A  wonderful  rapport  has  already 
developed  among  the  participants, 
who  come  from  varied  backgrounds  and 
have  different  reasons  for  being  here. 

"When  I  look  around  me,  I  see  and 
feel  so  much  beauty,  but  I  can't  express 
it  so  well  writing  in  English,"  says  Maria 
Teresa  Fava,  who  is  originally  from 
Italy  and  has  lived  in  San  Francisco  for 
eight  years.  'That's  why  I  come  here." 

Jerry  Miley  is  a  self-made  expert  on 
poets  like  Christopher  Marlowe,  Ben 
Jonson,  and  John  Donne.  "I  started 
writing  when  I  was  13,"  he  says.  "I 
became  intrigued  with  verse-  and 
meter.  I  write  mainly  to  experiment 
with  different  verse  patterns." 

TallMountain  opened  the  first  session 
with  a  recent  poem  about  her  American 
Indian  roots.  In  response,  the  group 
offered  constructive  comments,  and  a 
lively  discussion  about  personal  "roots 
ensued. 


Born  and  raised  in  England,  Edward 
Ivy  responded:  "My  roots  are  that  my 
family  were  oriented  to  be  servants.  In 
England  there  is  a  very  strict  social  code. 
When  I  grew  up,  you  had  no  say— it 
was  your  destiny  to  do  whatever  job 
your  parents  did.  World  War  II  got  me 
out  of  that  pattern.  1  used  my  writing 
to  rebel  from  that  structured  way  of 
life." 

Tenderloin  writer  Salima  Rashida 
discussed  her  experiences  growing  up 
black  in  Mississippi,  and  the  racial 
injustices  she  saw.  Battling  for  years 
against  drug  and  alcohol  addiction,  she 
found  writing  helped  her  recover.  "It's 
the  great  healer,"  she  says.  "I  used  to 
hate  a  lot.  Now,  I  don't  waste  my  energy 
on  hating.  I'd  rather  put  my  energy  into 
writing  about  things  that  have  happened 
to  me." 


Writing's  the  great  healer. 
Now  I  don't  waste  my 
energy  on  hating.  Id 
rather  put  my  energy  into 
writing  about  things  that 
have  happened  to  me. 


Keep  Up  The  Good  Work 
Re- Beet  Senator  Milton  Marks 
Tuesday,  November  8 
Leadership,  Integrity.  Ability,  Experience 


PaV  tot  by  MMon  Marts.  IO  teOQUO  V.  Jordan.  San  Francsco.  CA  M1I8 


Originally  from  Boston,  Michael  Flint 
says  he's  been  on  his  own  since  he  was 
ve  seen  a  lot,  lived  through  the 
whole  Beat  Generation,  and  beyond," 
he  says.  There's  a  history  there  that 
you  don't  get  in  schools.  I'm  here  to 
share  it,  through  writing  my  auto- 
biography, 

TallMountain  adds  that  even  though 
the  workshops  operate  on  a  drop-in 
basis,  "It  takes  time  to  get  to  the  point 
where  you  can  share  your  own  story 
with  other  people."  So  she  recommends 
that  writers  comes  as  often  as  possible, 
to  build  up  trust  with  others  in  the 
group. 

Both  TallMountain  and  Tenderloin 
Reflection  Center  organizer  Ben  Clarke, 
who  is  currently  writing  a  novel,  are 
pleased  with  the  turnout  at  the  work- 
shops. He  hopes  future  workshops  "will 
encourage  Tenderloin  writers  to  become 
more  connected  to  each  other  and 
develop  a  sense  of  community." 

In  addition  to  Telling  Your  Own 
Story,"  held  from  3:00  to  5.00  p.m. 
Thursdays  at  the  Dorothy  Day 
Community  at  54  McAllister,  there  is 
also  a  women  writers'  workshop  Friday 
mornings  9:30  to  12:00  at  the  Herald 
Hotel,  308  Eddy  Street. 

For  further  information  about  writing 
workshops  and  poetry  readings,  call 
the  Tenderloin  Reflection  Center  at 
558-8759,  or  the  Bay  Area  Women's 
Resource  Center  at  474-2400. 
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compiled  by  Mory  Kapp  and  Josh  Brandon 
DAILY 

AIDS  Counseling:  For  women.  Sponsored 
by    the    Porlners    Outreach    Protect  Call 
821 -8764  or  821 -5451  Free. 
Alcoholics  Anonymous:  291  Eddy  St.,  Mon- 
day thru  Friday,  7:30  p.m.  Free. 
Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refugee  Re- 
settlement: For  refugees  and  immigrants. 
Job  training  and  placement  services  875 
O'Farrell   For  more  info,  call  885-2743.  Free. 
Crisis  Line:  Crisis  line  for  the  disabled. 
24  hours.  1-800-426-4263 
Family  Violence  Project:  Crisis  intervention, 
support    counseling,    cose  investigation, 
criminal   prosecution,   and  follow-up  in 
domestic  violence  problems.  Call  821-4553. 
General    Assistance    Advocacy  Project: 
Counseling   and    representation   by  law 
student  advocates  for  problems  with  G  A. 
and  Food  Stamps   383  Eddy,  Monday  thru 
Friday,  8:45  a  m  -4  30  p  m  Free. 
Income  Rights  Project:  AFDC/Food  Stamp 
counseling  and  representation  355  Golden 
Gate,  Monday  thru  Thursdoy,  10  a  m  -noon 
and  1-4  p.  m  Call  431-9771  Free. 
New    Friends:    Emotional    and  practical 
support  on  one-to-one  basis  with  newly 
diagnosed  men  and  women  with  AIDS/ARC 
24-hour  client  intake.  Call  928-5352.  Free. 
Peer  Tutoring   Program:  Get   help  with 
reading,  math,  and  spelling  for  adults  and 
children  of  all  ages  Glide  Memorial  Church. 
Call  771 -6300  to  schedule  Free. 
Poison  Control  Center:  24-hour  emergency 
line  for  handling  accidental  poisoning  in 
the   home     Keep   number   near  phone. 
476-6600 

Project  Open  Hand:  For  AIDS  and  ARC 
patients.  Provides  home  delivery  of  meals 
twice  daily  seven  days  a  week  Call 
771-9808  to  begin  meal  delivery  Free. 
Resource  Guide  of  Services  for  Seniors 
in  San  Francisco:  1988  edition  of  guide  is 
now  available  from  the  Department  of 


•'Wintersoldier,"  a  play  about  a  few  days  in  the  life  of  the  Vietnam  War,  will  premiere 
on  Wednesday.  November  16  at  Life  on  the  Water,  Building  B  at  Fort  Mason 
For  ticket  information  call  776-8999 


Silkscreen  Workshop:  Hospitality  House  at 
146  Leavenworth  St.,  7- 10  p.m.  FREE. 
NOW  Meeting:  Addresses  women's  issues 
every  third  Tuesday.   Women's  Building, 
3583  18th  St.  Call  929-1865  for  time  Free. 

WEDNESDAYS 

Exploratorium:  This  hands-on  science  and 
"wonder"  exhibit  is  for  "children"  of  all 
ages,  3601  Lyon  St.  Free  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  each  month  and  every  Wednesday 
evening  after  6  p.m. 

The  DeYoung  Museum  and  the  Legion  of 
Honor:  Delight  in  the  museum  displays  for 
FREE  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month 
and  every  Saturday  from  10  a.m. -noon. 
Crime  Abatement  Committee:  First  Wed- 
nesday of  every  month  Cadillac  Hotel 
Ballroom,  380  Eddy  St  ,  1  p.m.  Free. 
Rhythm  Band:  For  seniors  481  O'Farrell, 
9:30a.m.  Free. 

North   of  Market   Housing  Committee: 

Works  to  educate  Tenderloin  tenants  and  to 
improve  building  conditions.  308  Eddy  St 
11  a  m  Free. 

Tenderloin  Police/Community  Relations 
Committee:  First  Wednesday  of  every 
month.  Cadillac  Hotel  Ballroom,  380  Eddy. 
1  p.m. 


"Etiquette  of  the  Undercaste."  an  "interactive  installation"  that  takes  the  audience 
into  the  world  of  the  homeless,  will  be  shown  through  December  11  at  SOMAR, 
934  Brannan  Street  Using  scenic,  lighting  and  other  visual  effects,  the  installation 
envelops  participants  in  the  environment  of  the  homeless,  guiding  them  through 
a  maze  to  a  soundtrack  of  interviews  and  original  music  Tickets  are  S7-$10 
For  reservations  call  332-4864. 


Public  Health  Office  of  Senior  Information. 
Order  by  calling  626-1033  $10. 
Senior  Citizens  Club:  62  years  or  older 
Activities  include  bingo,  lectures,  trips, 
crafts,  cooking  and  dancing  Moscone 
Recreation  Center  at  Chestnut  and  Buchan- 
an St.  For  more  info,  call  Pat  Wiley  at 
567-2811  Free. 

Services  for  the  Homebound:  Department 
of  Public  Health  Office  of  Senior  Informa- 
tion offers  25-page  booklet  of  businesses 
that  provide  home  deliveries  and  make 
home  visits.  Order  by  calling  626-1033.  $1. 
Support  Groups:  For  women  who  are,  or 
have  been,  in  obusive  relationships.  Groups 
are  held  in  Spanish  and  English.  La  Casa 
de  los  Madres.  For  time  and  place,  call 
777-9696  or  -2860  Free. 

DAILY 
MONDAYS 

Morning  Support  Group:  Tenderloin  Self- 
Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  9-10  a.m. 
Coll  554-0518  for  details  Free. 
Support  Group  for  Older  Gay  Men:  60  years 
or  older.  Sponsored  by  Operation  Concern/ 
GLOE  1853  Market  St  7-9  p.m.  Call  626-7000 
Free. 

Life  Drawing  Workshops:  Hospitality 
House,  146  Leavenworth  St.,  7-10  p.m.  Free. 

TUESDAYS 

Information  Exchange:  For  women  with 
AIDS  or  ARC  S  F  AIDS  Foundation,  25  Van 
Ness,  6th  Floor,  2-3  p.m.  Free. 


Single  Parents  Support  Group:  Tenderloin 
Self-Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate  Ave., 
1-2  p.m.  Call  554-0518  for  details.  Free. 
Matinee:  Afternoon  of  movies,  discussion 
ond  refreshments  for  gay  seniors.  Sponsored 
by    Operation    Concern/GLOE/North  of 
Market  Senior  Services,  363  Golden  Gate 
Ave.    (new    location),    2:15-4   p.m.  Call 
626-7000  for  details  Free. 
Writer's  Workshop  for  Older  Lesbians  and 
Gay  Men:  50+    Sponsored  by  Operation 
Concern/GLOE.  1853  Market  St.,  6-8  p.m 
Call  626-7000.  Free. 

THURSDAYS 

Narcotics  Anonymous:  Open  Meeting  from 
6  30-8:00  p.m.  of  the  509  Cultural  Center, 
509  Ellis. 

Quilting  Classess:   Tenderloin  Self-Help 
Center,  191  Golden  Gate.  9-11  a.m.  Free. 
Veteran's  Open  House:  Tenderloin  Self- 
Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate.  11  o.m  - 
2  p.m  Free. 

Older  Gay  Men's  Friendship  Group:  60+. 
Sponsored   by  Operation  Concern/GLOE 
71 1  Eddy  St.,  every  other  Thursday,  2:45  p.m 
Call  626-7000  for  info.  Free. 
Pottery  ond  Sculpture  Workshop:  Hospi- 
tality   House    at    146    Leavenworth  St 

7-  10  p.  m.  Free. 

FRIDAYS 

Nar-Anon  Family  Group:  12-step  program 
for  family,  relatives,  friends  of  addicts 

8-  9:30  p.m.,  509EII.S 

Women  Writers'  Workshop:  For  women 


working  or  living  in  the  Tenderloin.  Bay 
Area  Women's  Resource  Center,  318 
Leavenworth,  9:30-1 1  a.m.  Free. 
Women's  Day:  Rap  groups,  socializing,  a 
chance  to  meet  other  women.  Tenderloin 
Self-Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate, 
1 1  a.m. -7  p.m.  Free. 

Chess  Club:  For  children  of  ALL  ages,  Mam 
Children's  Room  at  Civic  Center  (Moin 
Library),  3-6  p.m.  Free. 

SATURDAYS 

Legal  Advice  and  Referral  Clinic:  Exper- 
ienced lawyers  give  legal  advice  to  clients 
on  a  walk-in  basis.  Public  Library  (Main 
Branch)  at  Larkin  &  McAllister  2nd  Satur- 
day of  every  month  throughout  the  year, 
lOa.m.-l  p.m.  Free. 

Painting  Workshop:  Hospitality  House  at 
1 46  Leavenworth  St. ,  1-5  p.m  Free. 
Writer's  Workshop:  Open  to  the  public, 
child  care  provided.  509  Cultural  Center. 
509  Ellis  St. ,  2nd  and  4th  Saturdays  of  every 
month,  4:30-7  p.m.  Free. 
More  A. A.:  Lyric  Hotel,  140  Jones  St., 
5  p.  m.  Free. 

Performance  Fest:  Music,  comics,  poets 
509  Cultural  Center,  509  Ellis  St  .  8-1 1  p.m. 
Free. 

SUNDAYS 

Narcotics  Anonymous:  Open  Meetings, 
5-6:00  p.m.,  509  Ellis  St. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 
Through  December  4: 

Satirical  Musical  Review:  Lorraine  Hansberry 
Theatre  opens  its  eighth  season  with  "The 
Colored  Museum,"  which  fakes  a  humorous 
look  at  Black  stereotypes  and  the  search  for 
cultural  identity  620  Sutter  Street.  Call  474- 
8800  for  time  and  tickets. 

November  5-27: 

Art  Exhibition:  Paintings  by  Hospitality 
House  artist  Ira  Watkins  and  photographs 
by  H.  Eugene  Foster.  At  509  Cultural  Cen- 
ter, 509  Ellis  Reception  from  2-5  p.m.  For 
more  information,  call  346-1308.  Free. 

Saturday,  November  5 

Films:  "West  is  West"  (9:30  p.m.),  a  comedy 
about  a  student  from  Bombay  living  and 
working  in  a  Tenderloin  hotel,  "Stripped 
Bare"  (1:30  p.m.),  a  critically  acclaimed 
video  of  erotic  women  entertainers  and 
their  work,  and  "Sadobabies:  Runaways  in 
San  Francisco"  (1:30  p.m.),  a  gritty,  grass- 
roots documentary  of  children  living  in  the 
streets,  at  the  4th  Annual  Film  Arts  Festival 
Roxie  Cinema,  31 17  16th  Street  Tickets  $5 
Call  552-8760  for  other  shows. 
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Saturday  and  Sunday,  November  5  and  6: 
Annual  Senior  Bazaar:  Holiday  bazaar  feo 
tunng  handicraft  of  Senior  Center  members 
plus  food  booths,  book  sole  and  a  raffle. 
At  the  S.F.  Senior  Center,  890  Beach  Street. 
Aquatic  Park  (Take  Mum  bus  #19  from  the 
Tenderloin)  10-5  on  Sat.,  11 -4  on  Sun 

November  5-30: 

Potpourri  of  Children's  Entertainment:  A 

diverse  collection  of  fun  activities  for  all 
kids  beginning  with  "Sing  with  Gary  Lapow!" 
— a  songfest  led  by  TV  performer  Gary  Lapow 
at  2  p  m.j  author  Eleanora  Tate  will  talk 
about  writing  books  on  the  14th;  "Stories 
and  Shadow  Puppets  of  the  Asian  Zodiac" 
will  be  performed  on  the  19th,  and  "Science 
Fun,"  presented  by  the  Exploratorium,  will 
have  bubbles  blowing  everywhere  on  the 
30th  All  events  are  being  held  in  the  Main 
Children's  Room  at  the  Civic  Center  Library. 
Call  Main  Library  for  more  details. 

Tuesday,  November  8  and  15  and  Thursday, 
November  10  and  17: 

Flu  Shots  for  Elderly:  For  those  chronically 
ill  or  over  55.  At  Health  Center  #4.  1490 
Mason  Street,  from  8:30-11  a.m.  $1  donation/ 
Free. 

Saturday,  Nov.  12  and  26: 

Open  Poetry /Performance  Workshop:  All 

welcome  Geared  towards  a  future  perfor- 
mance at  the  509  Cultural  Center.  4-7  p.  m 
509  Ellis  Free. 

Tuesday.  November  8: 

Tenderloin  AIDS  Network  Meeting:  1:00 
p.m.,  Cadillac  Hotel,  380 Eddy 


Kenneth  Robert  Dixon  will  star  in  a  one- 
man  show.  "What  Makes  a  Man,"  which 
will  preview  at  8:00  on  Dec.  1  at  EXITneater. 
366  Eddy  Street,  tor  $2  Call  956-4530 
tor  more  information 

Sunday,  November  13: 
Book  Sale:  Friends  of  the  Public  Library 
will  be  selling  books  for  4/$l  or  30  cents 
each  from  11:00  a.m.  to  4  p  m    at  Fort 
Mason  Building  F 

Sunday.  November  27: 
Children's  Birthday  Party:  for  kids  whose 
birthday  falls  in  the  month  of  November. 
Cake,  ice  cream,  games.  Parental  con- 
sent required,  parents  welcome.  Cohen 
Alley  closed  for  children  to  play  in.  Super- 
vision by  509  Staff  509  Ellis  Street,  1-4:00 
p.m.  Free. 


FAST  TURN -AROUND 
QUALITY  WORK 
LOW  PRICES 

FREE  PICK  UP  &  DELIVERY 


•  OFFSET  PRINTING  e  COPYING  e 
•  TYPESETTING  •  GRAPHIC  DESIGN 
•  FOUR  COLOR  PROCESS  PRINTING 


FOR  ESTIMATES  PLEASE  CALL  (415)  928-8399 


OSCAR  PRINTING  COMPANY 

330  EDDY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  94102 
BUSSINESS  HOURS:  MON  -  SAT:  9:00  AM  -  6  30  PM 


BOB'S  LIQUOR  & 
FINE  WINES 

I 


(4  is)  776-587 


637  LARKIN  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94109 
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Art  Shows 
Off  Homeless 
Kid's  Talents 

by  Regina  Marchi 

A pianist  performed  Beethoven's 
Pathetique  Sonata  softly  in  the 
background.  Refreshments,  ele- 
gantly arranged  on  platters,  were  cir- 
culated about  the  room.  Art  admirers 
exhorted  praises  in  fashionable  whispers, 
and  photographers  flashed  and  focused 
their  way  down  the  halls. 

What  was  the  cause  of  so  much  ex- 
citement? An  exclusive  new  exhibit  at 
the  Museum  of  Modem  Art?  An  opening 
at  the  De  Young,  perhaps? 

Guess  again!  This  was  something  far 
more  exceptional.  It  was  none  other 
than  the  Third  Annual  Art  Exhibit  of 
the  Children  of  Rafael  House  and  St. 
Michael  Family  School,  held  on  Sun- 
day, October  23. 

The  talented  Young  artists,  whose 
works  are  on  exhibit  take  art  classes 
offered  by  the  brothers,  sisters,  and 
volunteers  of  St.  Michael's  School.  This 
educational  institution  was  established 
in  1977  for  the  children  of  Rafael  House, 
the  city's  only  24-hour  shelter  for  home- 
less families. 

Ribbons,  ties,  and  cub  scout  hats  on 
the  children,  who  were  dressed  in  their 
best,  signified  that  this  was  no  ordinary 
day.  At  the  award  ceremony,  the  beam- 
ing youngsters  received  gold  ribbons 
and  paint  sets. 

Anita  Guitron,  8,  proudly  confided: 
This  is  my  third  award.  I  save  them, 
and  hang  them  on  the  wall  in  my  room." 


Launching  their  artistic  careers  early  in  life,  the  children  of  Rafael  House  turned  out  an  impressive  exhibit  of  their  recent  works 


Present  at  the  ceremony  was  the  school's 
beloved  matriarch  and  Director  Emeritus 
Ella  Rigney.  Three  years  ago,  she  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  the  art  exhibition  to 
encourage  creativity  and  increase  self- 
esteem  in  the  children.  "If  you  keep  it 
up,  we'll  produce  another  Rembrandt!" 
she  exclaimed. 

Excitedly  showing  their  artwork  to 


Mural  Honors  Workers'  History 


family  and  friends,  the  kids  were  only 
too  willing  to  be  interviewed.  Rueben 
Briggs,  8,  exhibited  a  beautiful  picture 
entitled  The  Wheat  Harvest,"  which 
was  part  of  a  lesson  on  seeds.  Rueben 
explained  how  he  got  his  start  in  the 
world  of  art.  "Before  I  came  here,  I  was 
just  like  other  little  kids .  just  hanging 
around,  .you  know,"  he  said.  "But 
since  I've  come  to  St.  Michael's,  I  draw 
a  lot  as  my  hobby." 

Likewise,  6-year-old  David  Galvin 
with  a  toothless  smile  offered  his  story: 
"Well,  I've  been  painting  for  years.  . 
ever  since  I  was  born,  and  my  latest 
painting,  Tipperty  Toes  The  Elf,'  is  my 
favorite." 

Eric  Teller,  10,  shared  the  secret  of 
his  brilliant  water-color  depiction, 
"Angel  Killing  Dragon." 

"Wet  the  paper  first,  then  wipe  your 
brush  off  on  a  towel,  so  it  won't  run," 
he  said.  "We  learn  all  kinds  of  tech- 
niques." 

Eric's  colleague,  Haregu  Gaime,  8, 
also  exhibited  an  impressive  painting. 


"Would  you  believe  it's  only  my  second 
month  of  painting?"  she  said. 

Brother  Mark  Story,  executive  direc- 
tor of  Rafael  House,  explained:  "Being 
homeless  is  a  rough  thing  for  children 
to  go  through.  We  don't  want  their 
stay  at  Rafael  House  to  be  a  bad  exper- 
ience. We  want  to  focus  on  the  posi- 
tive and  enliven  their  creative  abilities. 
Drawing,  painting,  singing,  dancing, 
and  simple  instrument-playing  are  all 
incorporated  into  our  art  program. 
Such  things  shouldn't  be  foreign  to 
these  children,  because  they  aren't 
foreign,  really,  to  any  child.  If  natural 
artistic  ability  is  stifled  in  childhood, 
it  often  doesn't  reappear  in  later  life. 
We  want  these  youngsters  to  have  the 
same  opportunities  to  express  them- 
selves as  all  kids  do." 

If  you  missed  this  impressive  event, 
don't  despair.  The  art  will  be  on  exhibi- 
tion all  year  at  Rafael  House,  located 
at  1065  Sutter  Street.  So  go  on  down 
and  get  an  eyeful. 


A  mural  depicting  the  history  of  San  Francisco  culinary  workers  and  their  union 
between  1937  and  1986  was  dedicated  at  a  ceremony  last  month  at  Local  2  on 
Golden  Gate  Avenue.  "We  really  wanted  to  say  something  about  the  dignity  of  people's 
work."  said  banquet  waiter  Kim  Anno,  one  of  the  volunteers  on  the  two-year  project 


NOW  RENTING 
Franciscan  Towers  Apartments 
217  Eddy  Street 
0  $375  Efficiency  Studio 
0  $450  Two-Room  Studio 
owned  by  TNDC.  a  non-profit  corporation 
230  Hyde  Street  (upstairs) 
776-2151 

$150  refundable  security  deposit;  $10  refundable  key  deposit 


AMEN  EX  INSURANCE  AGENCY 

760  MARKET  STREET,  SF 

•  Auto   •  Life   •  Home   •  Business 
•  Health   •  Professional  Liability 

We  also  offer  California  Auto 
Assigned  Risk  Plan 

Open  10AM-6  Pm 

(out]  Cal1 928-4771 

IsTOPj    Sh°PPin3  for  your  convenience 

760  MARKET  STREET.  SF 


TEMPORARY 
JOB  OPENING 

Interpreter  needed  to 
perform  business  survey  to 
Tenderloin  merchants. 

10-20  hours  total;  $1 0  an  hour. 

Required: 

Outgoins  nature;  Ability  to 
speak  Vietnamese  and  Chinese. 

Possibility  of  Future  Work 

with  the  Tenderloin  Times 

as  an  advertising 

representative 

For  more  information: 

send  a  letter  or  call  Liz  Price, 
25  Taylor,  S.F.,  CA.  94102 

776-0700 

Application  Deadline:  Nov.  9 
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Violence  and  Nonviolence 
Evoke  Passion  at  Reading 


by  Regina  Marchi 

When  I  walked  into  "Violence 
and  Non-Violence,"  a  reading 
at  the  Central  YMCA  Theater 
on  October  23,  my  mood  was  ordinary. 
But  when  I  left,  I  felt  my  spirits  had 
been  dramatically  uplifted  by  the  elec- 
trifying animation  of  the  evening,  where 
Tenderloin  writers  read  and  performed 
their  works  on  the  subject  of  violence 
in  their  personal  lives. 

Decorated  with  colorful  banners,  the 
YMCA  theater  received  a  large  turnout, 
and  upon  entering,  newcomers  were 
engulfed  in  the  excitement  of  the  crowded 
room.  The  evening  began  with  the  in- 
spirational guitar  music  of  Francisco 
Herrera,  as  he  led  the  audience  in  a 
chorus  of  "Love  is  Flowing  Like  a  River." 

Now,  I'll  admit,  there  are  situations 
in  which  audience  singalongs  are  con- 


strained, and  somewhat  corny,  but  this 
was  not  one.  From  its  inception,  the 
event  was  permeated  with  feelings  of 
genuine  concern  and  respect  for  fellow 
beings,  which  was  reflected  in  the  smiles 
of  the  singing  audience.  Beautiful,  and 
at  times  haunting,  Herrera's  songs  also 
reflected  scenes  of  violence  in  El  Salvador. 

The  poets  and  writers  who  followed 
read  works  dealing  with  such  painful 
subjects  as  homelessness,  domestic 
violence,  street  muggings,  rape,  suicide, 
homicide  and  genocide.  The  star  per- 
formance of  the  evening  was  given  by 
Tenderloin  resident  Salima  Rashida, 
who  received  a  standing  ovation  before 
she  began,  to  congratulate  her  on  her 
one-year  anniversary  of  sobriety. 

Although  much  longer  than  the  other 
works,  Rashida's  performance  literally 
compelled  the  audience  to  listen,  many 
of  them  leaning  forward  on  the  edges 


Salima  Rashida's  explosive  performance  on  her  experiences  growing  up  in  Mississippi 
was  a  show-stopper 


GOODWILL  STORES 


IS 


PROUD  to 
ANNOUNCE ! 


Another  new  Goodwill  Store 
coming  to  the  San  Francisco  community 
Watch  for  our 

BIG  GRAND  OPENING 
DAY  CELEBRATION 

at  our  new  Geary  Street,  store- located  at 
822  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


 I  A  I  L 


Daniel  Berrigan's  poetry  dealt  with  the  violence  he  encountered  during  anti-war 
protests  in  the  60s. 


of  their  chairs  in  order  to  hear  better 
At  once  humorous  and  dolorous,  her 
depiction  of  growing  up  in  racist  Missis- 
sippi included  scenes  of  confrontation 
with  her  subservient  mother,  brutal 
step-father,  and  hostile  white  neighbors. 

In  the  most  serious  scene,  Rashida 
re-enacted  a  rape,  accompanied  by 
screams  of  agony  and  rage  so  realistic 
that  audience  members  had  difficulty 
maintaining  their  composure.  People 
coughed,  closed  their  eyes,  shifted  posi- 
tions in  their  chairs,  and  even  cried. 
Certainly,  this  was  one  of  the  most 
stunning  live  performances  1  have 
viewed,  and  this  audience  agreed, 
giving  Rashida  two  extended  standing 
ovations  punctuated  by  wild  hoots  and 
cheers  at  the  conclusion  of  her  perfor- 
mance. 

At  this  point,  one  might  assume  any- 
thing following  would  be  anti-climactic. 
Impressively,  this  was  not  the  case.  Af- 
ter a  lively  intermission  (highlighted 
with  great  chocolate-chip  cookies  and 
other  refreshments),  Herrera  again  cap- 


tivated the  audience  with  his  music. 
After  so  many  sad  poems,  it  was  time 
for  a  change  in  tone. 

Now,  humor  entered  the  theater  in 
full  force,  with  a  poem  relating  the 
drowning  death  of  Captain  Crunch  in 
milk,  at  the  hands  of  his  "cereal"  killer. 
Another  poem  related  the  death  of  a 
woman's  pride,  when  at  the  beach  she 
was  forced  in  desperation  to  rinse  her 
colostomy  with  Pepsi-Cola.  Hence,  she 
became  a  reluctant,  new  member  of  the 
Pepsi  Generation. 

The  evening  ended  with  a  reading 
by  nationally  respected  poet  and  poli- 
tical activist  Daniel  Berrigan,  whose 
work  dealt  with  the  violence  he  exper- 
ienced during  anti-war  protests  in  the 
60s. 

Although  it  was  only  a  two-and-a- 
half-hour  program,  at  the  end  of  the 
evening,  the  audience  shared  an  under- 
standing which  somehow  bound  them  to 
each  other,  making  them  reluctant  to 
part  and  certainly  eager  to  attend  the 
next  reading. 


Heart  of  the  City 

FARMERS 
MARKET 


OPEN  WEDNESDAY 
FRIDAY  AND  SUNDAY 


UNITED  NATIONS  PLAZA 
At  Civic  Center 

FOOD  STAMPS  ACCEPTED 
FARM  FRESH  PRODUCE! 


SgJ  The  Goodwill  Store 

822  Geary  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94109 

1   


POETRY  &  PROSE 


INVENTORY.  AUGUST  1988 


(1)      ROYAL  standard 
manual  typewriter 
of 

(4)      felt  tip  pens 

(1)     ball  point  pen 

(93)    legal  size  envelopes 

(75)    sheets  8 '/a  x  11 
letler  size 

(3)     pairs  of  pants 

(1)      pair  construction 
pants 

(l)  He 

(1)  cravat 

(1)      neck  kerchief 

(24)  ounces 

(3)      lbs  sugar 

(32)    ounces  CREMORA 

(1)      AM/FM  ZENITH  radio 

(1)     MR  COFFEE 


for  former  Senator  8.  Go/dwafer 
"Extremism  in  the  defense  of  Liberty 
is  no  vice.  Acquiescence  to  hype 
no  virtue,  neither! 


age  undetermined, 
broken,  yet  still  of  use, 

black,  blue,  white, 

torn  and  mended. 

Regimental 

red, 

gray  and  black.  Nina  Ricci  copy 
from  silk  original  design, 

MJB  Instant  Coffee,  damned  good 
for  the  price. 


kitchen  clock  type,  clock  broken 
base  slightly  broken,  still  plays 

broken  coffeemaker,  no 
commercial  value, 


(6) 
(2) 

dress  shirts 
"  shirts 

need  repairing/ Salvation  Army 
purchases. 

(15) 

packs  of  PALL  MALLS 

(1) 

clay  ashtray 

SF  Cable  Car  design 

(3) 

coffee  cups 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  purchases, 

(1) 

medium  sized 
vinyl  bag 

black,  laundry  inside  it,  granulated 
soap  in  open  box 

(4) 

pairs  of  shoes 

sale  items 

(10) 

pairs  of  socks 

assorted  broken  T- 
shirts  and  |Ockey 
shorts 

most  with  holes  in  them, 

(2) 

turtleneck  sweaters 

black  ond  blue  %A 

(1) 

Cardigan  sweoter 

red  ^ 

(1) 

crew  neck  sweater 

yellow 

(2) 

poetry  books 

borrowed  from  the  Public  Library, 

(3) 

belts 

with  belt  buckles  detachable, 

(1) 

sport  coat 

of  obsolete  Argentine  design  and 

ONE  LARGE  WASTEBASKET,  large  enough  to  throw  all  above  listed 
items  into  it  (minus  typewriter)  and  leave  this  fuckin'  hotel 
room  where  the  guy  above  me  stomps  on  his  floor  and  gives  me 
shell  shock  with  each  stomp.  At  the  most  and  given  today's 
prices  about  $20.00.  Understand  the  chemicals  in  a  human 
corpse  is  going  at  the  rate  of  from  $300.00  to 
$500.00  U.S.  VIVA  LA  REVOLUCIONI 

Hugo  Stanchi 
Coronado  HoUl  #312 
373  Ellis  Str*«t 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
August  28.  1988 


WHO  SHALL  KEEP  ME  WARM 

The  humorous  and  humorless 

pallid  skins  or  swarthy 

blight  upon  their  clothes  and  skins 
They  shall  keep  me  warm 
They  shall  keep  me  warm 

Brother,  sister,  father  mother 
You  shall  keep  me  warm 

Neighbor  homeless  poor 

They  shall  keep  me  warm 
They  dance  on  the  sidewalk 
They  walk  at  a  slow  clip 
They  push  vegetable  baskets 
They  may  lie  in  the  recesses  of 
windows  and  doors 
humanity! 

and  keep  me  warm. 
Love  not  an  empty  street 
without  the  sooty  beauty  or  a 
white;  oh  feel  the  polite 
deference  of  poor  folk. 

They  shall  keep  me  warm 
where  I  live  on  Tenderloin  edge 

They  shall  keep  me  warm. 

Janice  King 


ABUNDANT  FACE 

The  dead  fruit  is  caused  again 
new  airs;  budseeds  sleeping  tightly 
in  their  saddles     cooly,  the  eve 
of  airtime  glistens  manly  waters 
and  hail  the  warm  city  vein. 

The  bayside  early  nut-layers  are  well 
built  and  lazyl 

Songs  of  wanderers  change  into  sorrowful 
leaves 

overcrowding  new  gutters 

A  summer  load  sits  neor  the  road's  old 

huts 

as  Mother's  good  greased  hands  pluck  the 
geese. 

rick  johnt on 


"A  VISION  OF  INFINITY" 

Death  loves  AIDS,  AIDS  loves  Life. 
How  great  it  would  be  to  have  death, 
How  great  it  would  be  to  have  life 
It  is  great  to  have  Life, 
It  is  great  to  have  death. 

From  total  blackness  to  total  whiteness. 
That  is  not  white  at  all,  but  IT  is  sporkling  and  effervescent, 
with  every  possibly  conceived  color.  Moving  within  ITSELF 
proclaiming  ITS  love  of  life  and  of  death,  yet  still  alive. 

Proclaiming  such  love  such  beauty,  by  moving  within  ITSELF 
so  that  IT  never  ends,  such  color,  each  within  each  other, 
still  and  exploding. 

Explodingly  spreading,  never  ending,  vanantly  creating  shades 
of  color  never  possibly  conceived  or  seen  before,  beauty  thai 
could  not  possibly  be  created  by  any  single  one 
WAIT! 

Could  IT  be,  can  IT  be,  is  IT? 
IT  IS! 

IT  is  what? 

IT  IS  WHAT  WE  ARE. 

IT  IS  WHAT  WE  ARE  MADE  OF, 

IT  IS  WHAT  WE  ARE  PART  OF! 

Death  loves  LIFE  and  LIFE  loves  Deathl 

And  from  this  comes  the  GREATEST  OF  ALL 

INFINITY! 

Bruce  Robert  Riggs 

NAPTIME  AT  THE  BEACH 

Naptime  at  the  beach;  my  butt 

Sunk  down  in  the  warm  sand,  the  Sun 

Rising  slowly  up  through  the  gray  clouds. 

A  single  ray  of  light  breaks  through  to  surround  me, 

As  if  I  were  in  a  golden  balloon 

I  float  up  that  shaft  of  light  into  the  Universe. 

I  am  free. 

Jamye  Lee 

A  PERSPECTIVE  ON  GURU  WISDOM 

If  Nothing  Is,  then  something  ain't, 

And  it's  an  unseen  art  we  paint; 

This  masterpiece,  uniquely  ours 

Enchants,  repels,  has  mystic  powers 

Within  its  frame  of  reference, 

To  hold  the  master's  deference. 

With  awe,  the  artist  dips  his  brush 

On  palette — midst  a  reverend  hush; 

o'ercome  by  his  artistic  flair, 

He  adds  a  flourish  here  and  there; 

And  then  stands  back  and  tilts  his  head 

Appraising  color,  tone  ond  form; 

Subdues  and  blends,  or  hacks  and  rends; 

And  each  man  and  his  life-time  spends 

Amending,  recreating,  embellishing  debating. 

Enraptured  with  his  own  design, 

He  fails  to  see  the  endless  line 

Of  other  canvasses  there  hung — 

Alone,  his  own  he  sees  among 

Those  hanging  on  the  walls  of  Time: 

That  vast  museum  where  every  man 

May  view  his  own,  but  cannot  scan 

Another's  work;  so  e're  he  dies 

Each  man  awards  himself  the  prize! 

Anna  Krivonlc 

summer  evening 

in  pools  of  darkness 

under  curling  vines 
cooled  droplets 

of  sunshine 

rest  in  clusters 
as  the  breath  of  night 
sighs 

through  the  vineyards 
Kirk  Lumpkin 


NOW  OPEN...THE  NEW 

ST.  VINCENT  De  PAUL 
THRIFT  STORE 

CLOTHING,  FURNITURE, 
HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 


TENDERLOIN  BRANCH 

472  Ellis  Street 

BETWEEN  LEAVENWORTH  &  JONES 

673-9062  • 


OUR  BIG  MAIN  STORE 

1745  Folsora  Street 

BETWEEN  13TH  &  14TH  STREETS 

•  626-1515 


XX 


Help  Us  Help  Others 

ST.  VINCENT  De  PAUL  SOCIETY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


China  Gate  Restaurant 


•  Various  Seafood,  Vegetarian  and 
Noodle  Dishes  Available 

— DINE  IN  OR  TAKE  OUT- 
LUNCH  SPECIAL  $2.99  to  $3.50 

Includes  Soup  of  the  Day 

BANQUETS  AVAILABLE 

O'FARRELL  STRF.ET 


215-217  Taylor  St 
(Across  from  the  Hilton) 
San  Francisco,  CA  94 102 
Tel.  (4 15)  92 1 -8868 


g 


EDDY 


Of 


Open  7  Days  a  Week 
>m  11:30  AM-9:30  PM 


November  1988 
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in  short 


Advocates  Call  for  a  "Children's 
Budget" 

San  Francisco  needs  to  put  its  money 
where  its  mouth  is  and  allocate  resources 
for  children's  services.  That  was  the  con- 
clusion drawn  last  month  at  a  conference 
discussing  a  children's  budget  for  the  city. 

"We  want  to  move  beyond  the  rhet- 
oric and  see  how  much  of  the  budget 
will  go  to  children,"  Margaret  Brodkin, 
director  of  Coleman  Advocates  told 
more  than  200  people  who  attended  the 
talks  and  workshops  on  October  18. 

Coleman  organized  the  symposium 
at  the  First  Unitarian  Church  to  gather 
input  from  children's  agencies,  the  busi- 
ness community,  and  neighborhood 
and  community  groups. 

"We  want  to  submit  an  alternative 
budget  to  the  Mayor  (in  January)  so 
that  City  Hall  sees  what  the  consensus 
is  for  children  within  the  community," 
explained  Brodkin.  "Then  we'll  have  to 
create  the  political  pressure  for  our 
proposal  to  be  accepted.'' 

Deputy  Mayor  for  Budget  Sam 
Yockey  told  the  audience  that  children's 
programs  were  a  priority  for  Art  Agnos. 
"I  will  be  prepared  to  champion  some- 
thing that  costs  money  now  if  it  will 
save  money  in  four  or  five  years," 
Yockey  said. 

—Laurence  Uebersfeld 

Senior  Center  to  Open  at 
St.  Boniface 

St.  Boniface  Church  is  making  ready 
more  community  services  for  Tender- 
loin residents.  The  church  already 
houses  a  recreation  center  for  youths 
and  a  child-care  center,  and  soon  will 
be  home  to  a  new  senior  center. 

Five  years  ago,  St.  Boniface  began  a 
search  for  funds  to  refurbish  the  four- 
story  building  next  to  the  church  on 
Golden  Gate  Avenue,  as  well  as  the 


large  (650-seat)  basement  theater.  The 
plan  was  to  use  the  building  as  a  center 
for  nonprofit  community  organizations. 
Last  year,  the  child-care  center  opened, 
and  the  final  phase  of  the  project,  the 
senior  center,  is  just  around  the  corner. 

According  to  spokesman  John  Fitz- 
gerald, all  the  center  needs  is  approval 
of  contractors  for  the  final  phase  of  the 
plan,  and  then  work  can  begin.  He 
hopes  that  the  senior  center,  expected 


eatin'  the  loin 


Time-Out  Teriyaki 

607  Larkin  Street 

Hours:  11-2:30,  5-9:00  Tues.- Sun. 

Phone:  441-6722 

by  Lynn  Fitzwater 

The  Gray  Panthers'  Cheap  and 
Nutritious  cooking  team  visited 
this  Vietnamese-Japanese  res- 
taurant owed  by  Ngoc  Yen,  looking 
for  ways  that  Tenderloin  seniors  can 
eat  out  cheaply  and  healthfully. 

The  decor  is  a  refreshing  green  and 
white,  the  ambience  bright  and  friendly 
and  the  cuisine  decidedly  Japanese.  We 
found  prices  reasonable,  with  lunch 
specials  ranging  in  price  from  $3.95  to 
$4.95.  The  menu  is  varied,  including 
yakitori  (skewered  beef  and  chicken); 
chicken,  beef  or  salmon  teriyaki;  ton- 
katsu  (pork  cutlet);  chicken  karaage 
(sauteed);  and  tempura.  All  lunches  in- 
clude an  outstanding  cucumber  salad, 
steamed  rice  and  green  tea. 

We  opted  for  the  Time-Out  Special 
Luncheon"  featuring  shrimp-and 
vegetable  tempura,  chicken  karaage, 
and  beef  teriyaki,  all  for  $4.95,  but 
only  served  for  two  or  more  people. 
The  chicken  and  beef  were  buttery- 
tender,  having  been  marinated  and 
lightly  sauteed.  The  tempura  included 
four  large  prawns  and  an  excellent 
selection  of  crunchy  vegetables,  all 
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to  serve  some  75  elders,  will  open  by 
April  of  1989,  so  that  the  seniors  and 
youngsters  can  meet,  mingle,  and  as 
Fitzgerald  puts  it,  "intergenerate." 

Funding  for  the  revitalizing  of  the 
building  has  come  from  Community 
Development  Block  Grants,  founda- 
tions and  private  sources. 

-Bill  Kisliuk 


dipped  in  a  very  light  batter  and  quickly 
deep-fried. 

The  service  in  this  family-run  res- 
taurant could  not  be  friendlier  or  more 
efficient.  Restrooms  are  clean,  and  there 
is  wheelchair  access.  Beer,  wine,  and 
hot  sake  (rice  wine)  are  available. 

One  word  of  warning:  MSG  is  used 
in  some  dishes,  so  if  you  react  nega- 
tively to  MSG,  be  sure  to  ask  first, 
or  stick  to  vegetable  preparations  which 
are  less  likely  to  contain  it. 
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KIM  THANH 


with  over  100  different  Chinese  &  Vietnamese  delicacies. 

607  Geary  St. 

(between  Jones  and  Leavenworth) 

928-6627 

Lunch  from  11  am-4  pm  Open  11  am  i  1  pm 


Lunch  Special 

Only  $3.75  with 
a  bowl  of  soup,  &  soft 
drink  or  regular  coffee 


Dinner  Special 

Receive  free  glass 
of  house  wine  with 
purchase  of  dinner 
$3.95  minimum 


•  Qui  vi  nao  can  viec  lam; 

•  Qui  vi  hien  khong  hiicfng  trd 
cap  xa  hoi; 

•  Qui  vi  muon  hanh  di§n  la  ngi/di 
tu'  tuc  dutfc. 

Xin  mdi  lai  TRUNG  TAM  OINH 
CU  NGLfdl  TY  NAN  DONG  NAM 
A,  chu'ng  tdi  co  nhan  vien  thong 
thao  du  cac  thu"  tieng  Cambdt, 
Lao,  Hoa,  Viet  de  giup  qui  vi. 

Va  chung  toi  co  nhieu  viec  rat 
tot. 

Qui  vi  chi  phai  tra  mot  le  phi 
nho 


Xin  lien  lac: 
(415)  885-2743 
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Dean  Saelao  (left)  congratulates  Galileo  homecoming  queen  Lisa  Rendon. 
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Cau  Chuyen  M<>t  Bac  Si 


Quyen  Quoc  Tiet 

Bac  si  Do  Dinh  Tuong, 
bac  si  mb  phong  mach  tai  352 
dudng  Leavenworth,  bay  to  va 
noi  len  nhdng  an  tUOng  sai 
lam  ve  cudc  song  hao  huyen 
cua  ngUOi  bac  si. 

"Toi  tin  chac  rang  mot 
ngudi  bac  si  khong  phai  la 
ngudi  sung  sUOng  nhat,"  bac 
si  Tubng  noi,  "vi  6ng  ta 
phai  gap  nhdng  nguoi  bi  benh 
va  chinn  ho  la  nhdng  ngubi 
dau  kho  nhat.  Toi  tin  rang 
6ng  phai  chiu  dung  nhieu 
lam." 

"Vi  du  nhu*  khi  gap  mot 
benh  nhan  bi  ung  thu,  ngUdi 
bac  si  khong  the  khong  bi 
anh  hubng  bbi  niem  dau 
thubng  cua  ngUOi  benh  nhan. 
Ta  khong  the  can  cd  vao  hanh 
dong  va  16i  noi  ma  doan  duoc 
su  cam  xuc  cua  ngubi  bac 
si." 

"Nghe  bac  si  can  nhieu 
su  hy  sinh  lam.  khong  nhU 
mot  vien  chUc,  co  khi  nua 
dem  ma  bac  si*  van  phai  lam 
viec  neu  benh  nhan  goi  den." 


Bac  si"  Tuong  la  bac  si 
Viet  Nam  dau  tien  tai  San 
Francisco  khi  6ng  mb  phong 
mach  tren  du'ong  Clement  vao 
nam  1980.  Ong  da  hanh  nghe 
bac  si  tren  hai  muoi  nam. 
Sau  khi  tot  nghiep  tai 
Trudng  -Dai  Hoc  Y  Khoa  Saigon 
vao  nam  1965,  ong  day  tai 
TrUOng  Dai  Hoc  Quan  Y. 

Vao  nam  1974,  Chinh  Phu 
Viet  Nam  Cong  Hda  goi  ong 
sang  My  de  hoc  ve  Nhan  Khoa. 
Ong  duoc  hoc  bong  cua 
Letterman  Army  Medical 
Center  va  hoc  tai  do  den 
1977.  Sau  do,  ong  noi  tru 
trong  chUong  trinh  y  khoa 
gia  dinh  6  TrUbng  Dai  Hoc 
California  tai  Davis  (UC 
Davis ) . 

Bac  si  Tuong  trb  ve  San 
Francisco  vao  nam  1980  sau 
khi  hoan  tat  chUong  trinh 
noi  tru.  Ong  lam  viec  trong 
benh  vien  St.  Mary  va  dong 
thbi  lam  cho  Bnergency 
Medical  System,  mot  nhom  bac 
si  lam  vi§c  theo  hop  dong  ky 


Vai  Su  That  Ve  "Crack" 


Crack  la  chat  lay  tu 
co-ca-in  vdi  dang  vien  ket 
tinh  tu  $5  den  $10  mot  lieu. 
Thubng  duoc  hut  bang  ong 
dieu.  Neu  ban  hut  crack, 
mot  so  van  de  se  xay  ra 
trong  co  the  cua  ban,  bat  cu 
ban  la  ai. 

*Nhip  tim,  huyet  ap, 
nhip  thb,  va  nhiet  do  co  the 
se  tang. 

*Mach  mau  se  bi  thu  hep 
nen  lam  cho  tim  phai  lam 
viec  nhieu  hon  va  dap  nhanh 
hon. 

*An  khong #ngon  mieng  va 
mat  ngu. 

*Tin  hieu  tu  nab  den 
cac,  bb  phan  cua  co  the — nhat 
la  tim  va  phoi — se  bi  anh 
huong. 

Crack  cb  the  nguy  hai 
den  tinh  mang.  Neu  ban  hut 
crack,  mot  so  van  de  sau  day 
se  xay  ra  vdi  ban,  du  ban 
rat  tre  va  khbe. 

*Dau  long  ngruc  va  tham 
chi  con  dau  tim  cap  tinh  se 
xay  ra  vi  tim  phai  lam  viec 
qua  nhieu. 

*Nhip  tim  khong  deu. 
Tim  cua  ban  co  the  nguhg  dap 
nan  vi  tin  hieu  nao  bi  rdi 
loan. 

*SU  rbi  loan  cua  nhdng 
tin    hieu  trong  nao. 

*Vo  mach  mau  nao — va 
gay  cdn  soc — vi  huyet  ap  qua 
cao. 

*Vi  co-ca-in  la  chat  an 
than,  nen  ban  se  khong  cam 
thay  nhuhg  dau  hieu  dau  ma 
thubng  khi  la  nhdng  trieu 
chUng  ciia  benh  trong  co  the". 

Neu  ban  cO  thai  va  hut 
crack,  ban  se  hai  ban  than 
ban  va  thai  nhi. 

*Neu  ban  hut  crack  vao 
luc  dau  cua  thbi  ky  mang 
thai,  ban  se  cb  nguy  oO  hu" 
thai  hoac  thai     nhi    se  bi 


chet  luc  sanh  ra. 

*Neu  ban  hut  trong  cudi 
thbi  ky  mang  thai,  ban  rat 
cd  the  se  sanh  sbm. 

*Thai  nhi  cd  the  bi  soc 
khi  cdn  trong  bung  hoac  soc 
tim  cap  tinh  sau  khi  duoc 
sanh  ra. 

*DUa  be  cd  the  bi  bien 
dang  than  bo  hoac  bo  phan 
sinh  due,  va  nguy  cO  bi  soc 
nao  rat  cao,  cd  the  chet  luc 
tudi  cdn  trong  noi. 

*Neu  ban  hut  crack 
trong  thdi  ky  cho  con  bd, 
chat  cd-ca-in  trong  sua  cdhg 
se  anh  huong  tim  va  phoi  cua 
dda  tre  nhu  nhuhg  ngUOi  lOn 
dung  crack  vay. 

*Ban  se  lam  cho  dUa  tre 
cung  cb  thbi  dung  crack. 

Khi  ban  hut  crack,  mot 
so  van  de  se  xay  ra  vdi  nao, 
tinh  tinh.  tinh  than,  va 
hanh  dong  cua  ban.  Ban  hut 
cang  nhieu,  tinh  trang  se 
c&ng  te.  Bat  ke  lan  dau  hay 
lan  thu  mot  ngan  ban  hut, 
toi  thieu  hai  trong  nhuhg 
dieu  sau  se  xay  ra  voi  ban. 

*Cam  thay  vui  sUOng  vd 
cung  (mot  each  khong  binh 
thubng) . 

*Co  rut  va  chuyen  dong 
chan  tay  mot  each  khan 
tr  uong . 

*Cam  thay  ban  la  ngubi 
vi  dai  nhat  va  co  the  lam 
bat  cU  dieu  gi. 

*Noi  khong  nguhg. 

*Qua  nhay  cam  va  nhin 
tran  tran  moi  ngUOi  va  moi 
vat. 

Neu  ban  dung  lieu  manh 
va  trong  mot  thdi  gian  lau, 
ban  rat  cd  the  se  bi  chdng 
binh  tarn  than  ve  cd-ca-in. 
Noi  each  khac,  ban  cb  the  bi 
dien.  Mot  so  hoac  tat  ca 
nhuhg  dieu  sau  day  se  xay  ra 
vdi  ban. 


ket  voi  cac  benh  vien.  Vao 
thang  9  trong  nam  do,  bac  si 
md  phong  mach  tren  duong 
Clement. 

-De  dap  ung  nhu  cau  cua 
lan  song  ty  nan  Viet  Nam  cu 
ngu  tai  vung  Tenderloin,  bac 
si  mb  them  mot  phong  mach 
tren  dudng  Leavenworth  vao 
nam  1983. 

Ngoai  nhdng  benh  sinh 
ly,  bac  si  Tubng  noi,  mot  so 
benh  nhan  con  co  nhdng  van 
de  ve  tarn  iy  vi  nhdng  kho 
khan  trong  qua  trinh  thich 
Ung  voi  xa  hoi    moi    tai  My. 

Ngoai  benh  nhan  Viet 
Nam,  Bac  si  TuOng  cdn  co 
benh  nhan  nguOi  Hoa,  Laof 
Campuchia,  cac  dan  toe  A 
Chau  khac  va  ludn  ca  nhdng 
ngubi  khong  phai  ngUOi  A 
Chau.  Ong  va  nhdng  ngubi 
lam  viec  tai  phong  mach  co 
the  noi  duoc  tieng  Anh, 
Viet,  Phap,  Campuchia,  Lao 
va  nhieu  loai  tieng  dia 
phuohg  cua  tieng  Hoa. 

Tuy  nghe  bac  si"  yeu  cau 
rat  cao,  bac  si  TUdng  van 
khuyen  khich  gioi  tre,  nhat 
la  ngubi  goc  A  Chau,  hoc 
nganh  y.  "Gioi  tre  hoc  y 
khoa  la  dieu  rat  tot    vi  xa 


Bac  si  Tuong 
Dr.  Do  Dinh  Tuong 


hdi  ludn  ludn  can  thay 
thudc,  va  ho  co  the  tiep  tuc 
phuc  vu  cho  nhdng  cdng  dong 
A  Chau,  gbm^  Campuchia  va 
Lao,"  bac  si  Tubng  noi  nhu 
vay. 


*Ban  se  khong  phan  biet 
dddc  nhdng  gi  la  ^  that  va 
nhung  gi  la  su  tUcing  tu"dng 
trong  dau  cua  ban. 

*Ban  se  so  va  nghi  ngd 
moi  ngUdi,  ludn  ca  nhdng 
ngubi  than  nhat      cua  ban. 

*Ban  se  cam  thay  khan 
trUOng  va  bdn  chon  gan  nhU 
bat  cd  luc  nao. 

*Ban  se  trb  nen  rat 
ngang  tang  va  hieu  chien, 
doi  vdi  ngubi  than  cho  tbi 
doi  vbi  canh  sat. 

*Ban  se  nhin  thay, 
nghe,  nem,  va  cam  thay  nhdng 
gi  that  su'  khong  cd. 

*Ban  se  dung  vu  khi  va 
mang  vu  khi        trong  minh. 

*Ban  se  khong  chiu  du*cic 
anh  sang,  va  se  khong  ngu 
vao  ban  dem. 

Crack  se  lam  cho  ban 
quen  net  ve  su  can  thiet  cua 
giac  ngu,  thUc  an,  ndbc 
uong,  va  tinh  due.  Ban  se  0 
trong  vdng  lan  quan  do.  Dieu 
quan  trong  duy  nhat  ddi  voi 
ban  la  lieu  thudc  toi.  Mot 
khi  ban  hut  net  tien  cua  ban 
va  khong  cdn  crack  nda  thi 
ban  se  di  vao  "thdi  ky  sau 
cd-ca-in . " 

*Co  con  budn  vo  cung  ma 
khong  cd  nguyen  do  (mot 
chuhg  binh  tarn  ly ) . 

*Khan  truong,  kich 
dong,  va  nong  gian  gan  nhu" 
bat  cu  luc  nao. 

*Co  the  ban  mudn  lam 
cho  net  con  budn  bang  nhdng 
chat  an  than  nhu  rUdu, 
barbiturate,  hay  he-rd-in. 

*Ban  cd    the    tiep  tuc 


"nghe  thay  tieng"  va  thay  ao 
anh  keo  dai  den  mot  thang 
sau  khi  ban  nguhg  hut. 

*Ban  se  tu    Ida  ddi  ban 
va  ^  nhdng  ngubi  xung  quanh  va 
1  tuong  rang  ban  co  the'  khong 
che  lieu  thudc       cua  ban. 

*Ban  se.  mat  di  long  tu 
trong  va  nghi  rang  ban  vd 
dung. 

Bd  crack:  co  nghia  la 
ban  khong  tiep  tuc  tu  tu — va 
ban  cd  the  lam  dUOc.  Neu  ban 
quyet  dinh  bd  crack,  sau  day 
la  nhuhg  dieu  ban  cd  the 
lam: 

*Deh  nhdng  nhom  tUohg 
trd  tai  Glide  Church  va 
Trung  Tarn  Phat  Trieh  Thanh 
Thieu  Nien  Viet  (771-2600) 
tai  so  330  dudng  Ellis.  Tijn 
sif  giup  do  td  nhdng  ngudi  da 
bb.  Chia  xe  kinh  nghiem  va 
sd  dau  dbn  vbi  ngudi  khac. 
Tim  hieu  them  ve  loai  thudc 
do,  ve  sU    tac    dung  cua  no. 

*Tim  sU  giup  do  qua 
thudc  men,  neu  can,  tai 
Haight  Ashbury  Free  Clinic. 

*Ndi  "khong"— vbi  ban 
than,  nhuhg  nguoi  khac,  va 
ngubi  ban  thudc. 

*ThU  lam  nhdng  viec 
khac.  Phuc  vu  thien  nguyen 
cho  mot  co  quan  phuc  vu  cdng 
dong.  Di  bai  bien,  rap  hat — 
nhuhg  gi  ma  ban  khong  quan 
tarn  den  luc    ban  dung  thudc. 

*Khdng  di  lai  voi  nhuhg 
ngubi  dung  thudc. 


— tai  ban    dubi  su  dong 
y  cua  Glide  Church 
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Mot  Hoc  Sinh  Lao  Lam  Hoi  Truong 


Chanthanom  Ounkeo 

Khi  Dean  Saelao  vuot 
bien  roi  khbi  Lao  cung  voi 
gia  dinh  liic  sau  tubi,  anh 
ta  khong  bao  gib  nghf  den 
muoi  hai  nam  sau  anh  la  hoi 
truong  hoi  hoc  sinh  cua  mot 
trubng  My. 

Anh  chang  Dean  muoi  tarn 
tuoi  nay  co  rat  nhieu  diem 
dac  biet.  -D6i  mat  anh  sang 
ngdi  khi  anh  cudi  va  ban  se 
khong  biet  luc  nao  anh  ta 
choc  gheo  ban.  Anh  ta  06  the" 
noi  chuyen  voi  bat  cu  ngubi 
nao  va  lam  cho  ho  vui.  Va 
khong  phai  la  dieu  ngac 
nhien  khi  nhiihg  hoc  sinh 
khac  o  trudng  Galileo  dude 
tin  anh  Dean  tranh  cu  hoi 
truong  thi  ho  kh6ng  tranh  cu 
nua  ma  ung  ho  anh  ta. 

Dean  duoc  sinh  ra  O 
Pakse,  mien  nam  cua  Lao,  va 
biet  tieng  Lao  va  hai  tieng 
dia  phubng  cua  tieng  Hoa — 
tieng  Tieu  va  tieng  Pho 
Thong — trUOc  khi  anh  dUOc 
sau  tuoi.  Khi  gia  dinh  anh 
vUOt  bien  va  song  trong  trai 
ty  nan  cua  Thai,  anh  biet 
them  tieng  Thai  nua. 

Khi  gia  dinh  anh  dinh 
cu  6  San  Francisco  vao  nam 
1981,  anh  la  mot  chu  be  hoc 
lop  boh  va  biet  bon  thd 
tieng  ngoai  trU  tieng  Anh  va 
tieng  Quang,  tieng  duoc  dung 
trong  trubng  moi  cua  anh  ta. 

"Dieu  do  00  khi  lam  cho 
t6i  cam  thay  minh  hoi  ngu  vi 
khong  biet  dieu  gi  dang  xay 


Hoc  sinh  tr  Jdng  Galileo  vui  mifng  chao  don  mua  bong  ca  na. 

Spirit  was  the  last  thing  missing  at  Galileo's  homecoming  festivities. 


ra  chung  quanh  toi,"  anh  ta 
noi  nhu  vay.  "Nhung  toi  dung 
tU  dien  tieng  Thai  va  nhiihg 
ngUdi  O  trong  trubng  giup 
toi  rat  nhieu." 

Giai  quyet    van    de  mot 
each  thue  te,    cung  vdi  thau 
trong  ciia  sU 
nhau,    la  mot 
nhung    gi  anh 


hieu  tarn  quan 
giup  db  lah 
dieh  hinh  cua 
lam. 

Va  Dean 


lam  rat  nhieu 


viec.  Tai  Galileo,  anh  thanh 
lap  mot  h6i  Dong  Nam  A,  lam 
song  lai  mot  ban  rat  quan 
trong  ciia  hoc  sinh  nham  gop 
y  kien  cho  trubng,  va  day 
kern  cho  nhung    hoc  sinh  kern. 

Hien  gio,    anh  dang  c6 
gang  giii  cho    diem  cao.  "Toi 


biet  la  mubn  bu  dap  lai 
nhung  cdng  viec  ma  minh  da 
lam  hong  la  dieu  rat  khb," 
anh  noi  nhu  vay.  "Co  mot  so 
viec  xay  ra  trong  doi  tU  ciia 
toi  khi  toi  mubi  sau  tubi  va 
lam  cho  diem  de  vao  dai  hoc 
ciia  toi  bi  ha  xuohg.  Giiip  do 
lah  nhau  la  dieu  rait  quan 
trong — khong  co  ngubi  nao  06 
the'  lam  rnoi  viec  mot  minh, 
nhat  la  nhung  hoc  sinh  nhU 
chung  toi  6  Galileo." 

Sau  khi  tan  hoc  ve  nha 
tai  Tenderloin,  anh  khong 
vui  dau  vao  sach  vo.  Anh  da 
lam  viec  cho  cube  tuyeh  cu 
ciia  ong  Agnos,  giup 
Tenderloin  Youth  Advocate  va 
Lien  Hoi  Bac  Market  vao  viec 
cuoc  di  bo  vao    mua  xuan  nam 


ngoai,  va  lam  viec  tinh 
nguyen  cho  mot  trung  tarn  day 
kern  tren  dUOng  Jones  cho  hoc 
sinh. 

Vi  sao  anh  ta  lam  viec 
cUc  nhoc  nhu  vay  de  giup  do 
ngUdi  khac?  "T6i  da  tim 
thay  dieu  toi  mu6h  lam  trong 
doi  t6i,"  anh  noi  nhu  vay. 
"Lam  mot  giao  vien  hay  m6t 
ngUdi  lam  cong  tac  xa  hoi  se 
khong  06  nhieu  tien.  Nhung 
dan  dan  ngubi  ta  se  hieu  tarn 
quan  trong  cua  no.  Mot  top 
tre  dang  truong  thanh,  cung 
lUa  tuoi  vdi  toi,  va  trong 
top  do  can  giao  vien  va 
nhdng  ngubi  lam  viec  xa  hoi. 
Neu  toi  co  kha  nang,  toi 
mong  rang  toi  la  mot  trong 
nhdng  ngubi  do." 

Khac  voi  nhiihg  hoc  sinh 
trung  hoc  co  thanh  tich 
trong  San  Francisco  nay,  ke 
hoach  cho  tUong  lai  cua  Dean 
khong  bao  gbm  su  phan  dau 
vao  nhdng  Dai  Hoc  cua 
California  (U.C.) 

"Do  la  tat  ca  nhung  gi 
toi  nghe—  'UC,  UC,"  anh  noi 
nhu  vay.  "Vao  do,  lanh  cai 
bang  ve,  kiem  that  nhieu 
tien.  Toi  mubn  lam  nhiihg 
viec  khac,"  Vi  vay,  Dean 
muon  hoc  ve  Tarn  Ly  hay  Xa 
Hoi  hoc  tai  mot  trubng  nhb  b 
mien  dong,  chahg  han  nhu" 
Amherst  tai       Masachusetts . 

"Do  la     mot     su  thu 
thach,"  anh  noi  nhu  vay.  "Do 
a  dieu  toi  muon  lam." 
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Moi  La  Phieu 

e 

Deu  Quan  Trong 

Co  nghe  qua  tong  thong 
Charles  Hughes  khong?  Anh  se 
biet  ten  ong  ay  neu  m6i  mot 
khu  vUc  6  California  co  them 
mot  nguoi  bau  cho  ong  ay  vao 
nam  1916.  Nhdng  la  phieu 
ciia  ho  se  dUa  ong  Hughes  vao 
toa  Bach  6c  va  lam  cho 
ong  Woodrow  Wilson  khong 
duoc  tai  dac  cu. 

Nhieu  nguoi  My  khong 
loi  dung  quyen  bau  cd  cua 
ho,  va  no  cam  thay  mot  la 
phieu  se  kh6ng  lam  dUdc  gi. 
Vao  cuoc  bau  cd  nam  1984, 
chi  cd  53  phan  tram  cong  dan 
My  bau  cu.  Cd  nghia  la  80 
trieu  ngUdi — khoang  tat  ca 
dan  so  6  mien  tay  ciia  dong 
song  Mississippi — khdng  co 
bau  cu. 

Mot  la  phieu  lam  dUdc 
nhdng  gi?  Neu  00  them  mot 
ngUdi  trong  mUdi  khu  vUc  6 
Illinois  da  bau  cho  ong 
Richard  Nixon  vao  nam  1960, 
John  F.  Kennedy  da  bi  thua. 
Bang  mot  la  phieu, 
Washington,  Oregon  va  Idaho 
da  dUdc  gia  nhap  vao  Lien 
Bang  Hoa  Ky.  Bang  mot  la 
phieu,  tieng  Anh,  thay  vi 
tieng  Dub,  da  dUdc  quyet 
dinh  trd  thanh  ngon  ngu 
chinh  thuc  cua  Hoa  Ky  vao 
nam  1775. 

Nhdng  dan  toe  it  nguoi 
thUdng  cam  thay  khdng  muon 
bau  cd  vi    ho    nghi  rang  ho 


thuoc  so  it.  Nhung  ho  se  tim 
thay  sue  manh  cua  ho  khi  ho 
biet  ldi  dung  quyen  cong  dan 
cua  ho. 

Vi  du,  sau  n6i  chien, 
tohg  thong  Andrew  Johnson  de 
nghi  giam  bdt  quyen  ldi  cua 
nhdng  dan  toe  it  ngu'di.  Vao 
nam  1868,  mot  so  ngUdi  da 
den  rat  dong  den  bau  phan 
doi  ong.  Nhiihg  la  phieu  cua 
nhdng  ngubi  da  den  do  da 
chung  minh  sU  quyet  dinh  cua 
nhiihg  la  phieu  va  dUa  ong 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  den  tea 
Bach  6c. 

Moi  la  phieu  deu  cd  gia 
tri — dung  quen  di  bau  vao 
ngay  thd  ba,  8  thang  11! 


Tien  The  Ch&n  An  Toan 
Kiem  Tien  Cho  Qui  Vi 


Randy  Shaw 

Theo  luat  thanh  pho, 
chu  nha  phai  tra  tien  loi  5 
phan  tram  tien  the  chan  an 
toan  (security  deposit)  cho 
ngubi  thue  nha  trong  vdng 
hai  tuan  le  sau  khi  ngUOi 
muon  nha  don  vo  dUdc  m6t 
nam. 

Vi  du,  nguoi  mUdn  nha 
don  vo  vao  ngay  1  thang  12 
nam  1983  va  tra  tien  the 
chan  an  toan  la  $200.  Chu 
$10  cho  nguoi 
trUdc    ngay  15 


nha  phai  tra 
mudn  nha  do 


Vai  De  Nghi  Bau  Cii 
Ciia  Tenderloin  Times 


M6t  vai  de  nghi  cua  to 
Tenderloin  Times  ve  nhifrig  du 
luat  thanh  pho  cua  cuoc  bau 
cu  vao  thang  11  nay:  Chap 
thuan  A — dieu  nay  se  lam  cho 
thanh  pho  06  the  xay  them 
mot  thU  vien  mdi  tai  Civic 
Center  va  cai  thien  nhdng 
thU  vien  trong  vung.  ThU 
vien  cninh  hien  gio  khong  bi 
pha  di  ma  se  tro  thanh  vien 
bao  tang  cua  nghe  thuat  Dong 
PhUdng . 

Chap  thuan  E:  Tai  khoan 
cho  cong  vien  va  dat  trong. 
■Dieu  nay  se  phuc  hoi  lai 
khoan  tien  de  mua  va  bao  tri 
nhiihg  cong  vien  cua  thanh 
pho.    Su  chap    thuan  cua  cu 


quan 
khoan 
khoan 


trong 
tien 
tien 


tri  la  dieu  rat 
de  phuc  hoi  lai 
nay  vi  do  la  noi 
nay  cd.dUdc  de  mua  them  cong 
vien  mdi  tai  goc  Hyde  va 
Ellis  nhu  da  dUdc    de  nghi. 

Chap  thuan  U:  Khong  che 
tien  nha  cua  nhdng  can  nha 
chiia  co  ngUdi  d.  Dieu  nay 
se  gidi  han  chu  nha  chi  cd 
the  tang  tien  nha  td  4  den  7 
phan  tram  moi  Ian  doi  ngubi 
mUdn  nha.  Dieu  nay  se  ngan 
sU  tang  vot  tien  nha,  va  lam 
cho  chu  nha  khong  muon  tim 
each  dudi  nguoi  mudn  nha  de 
co  cd  h<5i  tang  tien  nha. 
Hay  cung  vbi  The  Tenderloin 
Times  bau  cd  chap  thuan  cho 
A,  E  va  U. 


thang  12  moi     nam    sau  do. 

Neu  chu  nha  khong  tra 
tien  loi  tich,  ngUdi  mubn 
nha  co  the  tru  bat  so  tien 
do  khi  ho  tra  tien  nha. 
Nguoi  mubn  nha  trong  vi  du 
tren  cd  the  tra  it  hOn  nhdng 
thang  khac  $10  trong  thang 
12  de  lay  lai  tien  loi  tich 
do. 

Luu  _v,  tien  the  chan  an 
toan  la  tat  ca  nhung  khoan 
tien  ngoai  tien  thue  nha  tra 
trUdc  cho  thang  dau.  Co  the 
chu  nha  goi  tien  the  chan  do 
la  "cleaning  fee"  hay  "last 
month's  rent,"  nhung  chu  nha 
van  phai  tra  tien  ldi  tich 
hang  nam  do. 

De  lay  lai  tien  the 
chan,  qui  vi  nen  bao  cho  chu 
nha  30  ngay  tru'dc  khi  qui  vi 
don  ra  bang  giay  trancj  mUc 
den  va  de  lai  dia  chi  mdi 
cua  qui  vi.  Neu  co  van  de 
gi  ve  tien  the  chan,  qui  vi 
06  the  lien  lac  vdi 
Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic 
tai  383  dUbng  Eddy,  771- 
9850. 


TENDERLOIN 
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